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THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


LILI. 


Ir was not with surprise, it was with 
a feeling which in other circumstances 
would have had much of the effect of 
joy, that as Isabel descended from the 
Paris mail at Charing Cross, she 
stepped into the arms, as it were—or 
at any rate into the hands—of Hen- 
rietta Stackpole. She had telegraphed 
to her friend from Turin, and though 
she had not definitely said to herself 
that Henrietta would meet her, she had 
felt that her telegram would produce 
some helpful result. On her long 
journey from Rome her mind had been 
given up to vagueness; she was un- 
able to question the future. She per- 
formed this journey with sightless 
eyes, and took little pleasure in the 
countries she traversed, decked out 
though they were in the richest fresh- 
ness of spring. Her thoughts followed 
their course through other countries— 
strange-looking, dimly-lighted, path- 
less lands, in which there was no 
change of seasons, but only, as it 
seemed, a perpetual dreariness of 
winter. She had plenty to think 
about ; but it was not reflection, nor 
conscious purpose, that filled her mind, 
Disconnected visions passed through 
it, and sudden dull gleams of memory, 
of expectation. The past and the 
future alternated at their will, but she 





saw them only in fitful images, which 
came and went by a logic of their own. 
It was extraordinary the things she 


remembered. Now that she was in 
the secret, now that she knew some- 
thing that so much concerned her, and 
the eclipse of which had made life re- 
semble an attempt to play whist with 
an imperfect pack of cards, the truth 
of things, their mutual relations, 
their meaning, and for the most part 
their horror, rose before her with a 
kind of architectural vastness. She 
remembered a thousand trifles ; they 
started to life with the spontaneity of 
a shiver. That is, she had thought 
them trifies at the time ; now she saw 
that they were leaden-weighted. Yet 
even now they were trifles, after all ; 
for of what use was it to her to un- 
derstand them? Nothing seemed of 
use to her to-day. All purpose, all 
intention, was suspended ; all desire, 
too, save the single desire to reach her 
richly-constituted refuge. Garden- 
court had been her starting-point, and 
to those mufiled chambers it was at 
least a temporary solution to return. 
She had gone forth in her strength ; 
she would come back in her weakness ; 
and if the place had been a rest to her 
before, it would be a positive sanctuary 
now. She envied Ralph his dying; 
for if one were thinking of rest, that 
was the most perfect of all. To cease 
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utterly, to give it all up and not know 
anything more—this idea was as sweet 
as the vision of a cool bath, in a mar- 
ble tank, in a darkened chamber, in a 
hot land. She had moments, indeed, 
in her journey from Rome, which were 
almost as good as being dead. She 
sat in her corner, so motionless, so 
passive, simply with the sense of being 
carried, so detached from hope and 
regret, that if her spirit was haunted 
with sudden pictures, it might have 
been the spirit disembarrassed of the 
flesh. There was nothing to regret 
now—that was all over. Not only the 
time of her folly, but the time of her 
repentance seemed far away. The 
only thing to regret was that Madame 
Merle had been so—so strange. Just 
here Isabel’s imagitiation paused, from 
literal inability to say what it was 
that Madame Merle had been. What- 
ever it was, it was for Madame Merle 
herself to regret it; and doubtless 
she would do so in America, where 
she was going. It concerned Isabel 
no more ; she only had an impression 


that she should never again see 
Madame Merle. This _ impression 


carried her into the future, of which 
from time to time she had a mutilated 
glimpse. She saw herself, in the dis- 
tant years, still in the attitude of a 
woman who had her life to live, and 
these intimations contradicted the 
spirit of the present hour, It might 
be desirable to die ; but this privilege 
was evidently to be denied her. Deep 
in her soul—deeper than any appetite 
for renunciation—was the sense that 
life would be her business for a long 
time tocome. Andat moments there 
was something inspiring, almost ex- 
hilarating, in the conviction. It was 
a proof of strength—it was a proof 
that she should some day be happy 
again. It couldn’t be that she was to 
live only to suffer ; she was still young, 
after all, and a great many things 
might happen to her yet. To live 
only to suffer—only to feel the injury 
of life repeated and enlarged — it 
seemed to her that she was too valu- 
able, too capable, for that. Then she 


wondered whether it were vain and 
stupid to think so well of herself. 
When had it ever been a guarantee 
to be valuable? Was not all history 
full of the destruction of precious 
things? Was it not much more pro- 
bable that if one were delicate one 
would suffer? It involved then, per- 
haps, an admission that one had a 
certain grossness; but Isabel recog- 
nised, as it passed before her eyes, 
the quick, vague shadow of a long 
future. She should not escape ; she 
should last. Then the middle years 
wrapped her about again, and the 
grey curtain of her indifference closed 
her in. 

Henrietta kissed her, as Henrietta 
usually kissed, as if she were afraid 
she should be caught doing it; and 
then Isabel stood there in the crowd, 
looking about her, looking for her 
servant. She asked nothing; she 
wished to wait. She had a sudden 
perception that she should be helped. 
She was so glad Henrietta was there ; 
there was something terrible in an 
arrival in London. The dusky, 
smoky, far-arching vault of the 
station, the strange, livid light, the 
dense, dark, pushing crowd, filled her 
with a nervous fear and made her 
put her arm into her friend’s, She 
remembered that she had once liked 
these things ; they seemed part of a 
mighty spectacle, in which there was 
something that touched her. She 
remembered how she walked away 
from Euston, in the winter dusk, in 
the crowded streets, five years before. 
She could not have done that to-day, 
and the incident came before her as 
the deed of another person. 

“It’s too beautiful that you should 
have come,” said Henrietta, looking 
at her as if she thought Isabel might 
be prepared to challenge the proposi- 
tion. “If you hadn’t—if you hadn’t ; 
well, I don’t know,” remarked Miss 
Stackpole, hinting ominously at her 
powers of disapproval. 

Isabel looked about, without seeing 
her maid. Her eyes rested on another 
figure, however, which she felt that 
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she had seen before ; and in a moment 
she recognised the genial countenance 
of Mr. Bantling. He stood a little 
apart, and it was not in the power of 
the multitude that pressed about him 
to make him yield an inch of the 
ground he had taken—that of ab- 
stracting himself, discreetly, while 
the two ladies performed their em- 
braces. 

“There's Mr. Bantling,” said 
Isabel, gently, irrelevantly, scarcely 
caring much now whether she should 
find her maid or not. 

“Oh yes, he goes everywhere with 
me. Come here, Mr. Bantling!” 
Henrietta exclaimed. Whereupon the 
gallant bachelor advanced with a 
smile—a smile tempered however by 
the gravity of the occasion. “Isn’t 
it lovely that she has come?” Hen- 
rietta asked. “He knows all about 
it,” she added ; “we had quite a dis- 
cussion ; he said you wouldn’t ; I said 
you would.”} 

“J thought you always agreed,” 
Isabel answered, smiling. She found 
she could smile now ; she had seen in 
an instant, in Mr. Bantling’s excellent 
eye, that he had good news for her. 
It seemed to say that he wished her to 
remember that he was an old friend of 
her cousin—that he understood—that 
it was all right. Isabel gave him her 
hand ; she thought him so kind. 

“Oh, I always agree,” said Mr. 
Bantling. “But she doesn’t, you 
know.” 

* Didn’t I tell you that a maid was 
a nuisance?” Henrietta inquired. 
“Your young lady has probably re- 
mained at Calais.” if 

“T don’t care,” said Isabel, looking 
at Mr. Bantling, whom she had never 
thought so interesting. 

“Stay with her while I goand see,” 
Henrietta commanded, leaving the 
two for a moment together. 

They stood there at first in silence, 
and then Mr. Bantling asked Isabel 
how it had been on the Channel. 

“Very fine. No, I think it was 
rather rough,” said Isabel, to her 
companion’s obvious surprise. After 


which she added, “‘ You have been to 
Gardencourt, I know.” 

“ Now how do you know that?” 

“T can’t tell you—except that you 
look like a person who has been 
there.” 

“Do you think I look sad? 
very sad there, you know.” 

“T don’t believe you ever look sad. 
You look kind,” said Isabel, with a 
frankness that cost her no effort. It 
seemed to her that she should never 
again feel a superficial embarrassment. 

Poor Mr. Bantling, however, was 
still in this inferior stage. He blushed 
a good deal, and laughed, and assured 
her that he was often very blue, and 
that when he was blue, he was awfuily 
fierce, 

“You can ask Miss Stackpole, you 
know,” he said. “Iwas at Garden- 
court two days ago.” 

“ Did you see my cousin?” 

“Only for a little. But he had 
been seeing people; Warburton was 
there the day before. Touchett was 
just the same as usual, except that he 
was in bed, and that he looks tre- 
mendously ill, and that he can’t 
speak,” Mr. Bantling pursued. “He 
was immensely friendly all the same. 
He was just as clever as ever. It’s 
awfully sad.” 

Even in the crowded, noisy station 
this simple picture was vivid. ‘“ Was 
that late in the day?” 

“Yes; I went on purpose; we 
thought you would like to know.” 

“JT am very much obliged to you. 
Can I go down to-night ?” 

“Ah, I don’t think she'll let you 
go,” said Mr. Bantling. “She wants 
you to stop with her. I made Tou 
chett’s man promise to telegraph me 
to-day, and I found the telegram an 
hour ago at my club. ‘Quiet and 
easy, that’s what it says, and it’s 
dated two o'clock. So you see you 
can wait till to-morrow. You must 
be very tired.” 

“Yes, I am very tired. And I 
thank you again.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Bantling, “ we 
were certain you would like the last 
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news.” While Isabel vaguely noted 
that after all he and Henrietta seemed 
to agree. 

Miss Stackpole came back with 
Isabel’s maid, whom she had caught 
in the act of proving her utility. 
This excellent person, instead of losing 
herself in the crowd, had simply at- 
tended to her mistress’s luggage, so 
that now Isabel was at liberty to leave 
the station. 

“You know you are not to think 
of going to the country to-night,” 
Henrietta remarked to her. “It 
doesn’t matter whether there is a 
train or not. Youare to come straight 
to me, in Wimpole Street. There 
isn’t a corner to be had in London, 
but I have got you one all the same. 
It isn’t a Roman palace, but it will do 
for a night.” 

“T will do whatever you wish,” 
Isabel said. 

* You will come and answer a few 
questions ; that’s what I wish.” 

“She doesn’t say anything about 
linner, does she, Mrs. Osmond ?”’ Mr. 
Bantling inquired jocosely. 

Henrietta fixed him a moment with 
her speculative gaze. “I see you are 
in a great hurry to get to your own. 
You will be at the Paddington station 
to-morrow morning at ten.” 

“Don’t come for my sake, Mr. 
Bantling,” said Isabel. 

“He will come for mine,” Hen- 
rietta declared, as she ushered Isabel 
into a cab. 

Later, in a large dusky parlour in 
Wimpole Street—to do her justice, 
there had been dinner enough—she 
asked Isabel those questions to which 
she had alluded at the station. 

“Did your husband make a scene 
about your coming?” That was Miss 
Stackpole’s first inquiry. 

“No; I can’t say he made a 
scene.” 

“ He didn’t object then?” 

“Yes; he objected very much. But 
it was not what you would call a 
scene.” 

“ What was it then?” 

“It was a very quiet conversation.” 


of a Lady, 


Henrietta for a moment contem- 
plated her friend. 

“Tt must have been awful,” she 
then remarked. And Isabel did not 
deny that it had been awful. But she 
confined herself to answering Hen- 
rietta’s questions, which was easy, as 
they were tolerably definite. For the 
present she offered her no new infor- 
mation. ‘“ Well,” said Miss Stack- 
pole at last, “I have only one criti- 
cism to make. I don’t see why you 
promised little Miss Osmond to go 
back.” 

“Tam not sure that I see myself, 
now,” Isabel replied. “But I did 
then.” 

“Tf you have forgotten your reason 
perhaps you won’t return.” 

Isabel for a moment said nothing, 
then— 

“ Perhaps I shall find another,” she 
rejoined, 

“You will certainly never find a 
good one.” 

“In default of a better, my having 
promised will do,” Isabel suggested. 

“Yes ; that’s why I hate it.” 

“Don’t speak of it now. I have a 
little time. Coming away was hard ; 
but going back will be harder still.” 

“You must remember, after all, 
that he won’t make a scene!” said 
Henrietta, with much intention. 

“He will, though,” Isabel answered 
gravely. “It will not be the scene 
of a moment; it will be a scene that 
will last always.” 

For some minutes the two women 
sat gazing at this prospect ; and then 
Miss Stackpole, to change the subject, 
as Isabel had requested, announced 
abruptly— 

“T have been to stay with Lady 
Pensil!” 

* Ah, the letter came at last ?” 

* Yes; it took five years. But this 
time she wanted to see me.” 

“ Naturally enough.” 

“Tt was more natural than I think 
you know,” said Henrietta, fixing her 
eyes on a distant point. And then 
she added, turning suddenly : “ Isabel 
Archer, I beg your pardon. You 
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“don’t know why? Because I criticised 


you, and yet I have gone further than 
you. Mr. Osmond, at least, was born 
on the other side!” 

It was a moment before Isabe! per- 
ceived her meaning ; it was so modestly 
—or at least so ingeniously, veiled. 
Isabel’s mind was not possessed at 
present with the comicality of things ; 
but she greeted with a quick laugh 
the image that her companion had 
raised. She immediately recovered 
herself, however, and with a gravity 
too pathetic to be real— 

“ Henrietta Stackpole,” she asked, 
“are you going to give up your 
country?” 

“Yes, my poor Isabel, 1 am. I 
won’t pretend to deny it; I look the 
fact in the face. I am going to marry 
Mr. Bantling, and I am going to 
reside in London.” 

“Tt seems very 
Isabel, smiling now. 

“Well yes, I suppose it does. I 
have come to it little by little. I 
think I know what I am doing; but 
I don’t know that I can explain.” 

“ One can’t explain one’s marriage,” 
Isabel answered. ‘“ And yours doesn’t 
need to be explained. Mr. Bantling 
is very good.” 

Henrietta said nothing ; she seemed 
lost in reflection. 

“ He has a beautiful nature,” she re- 
marked at last. “I have studied him 
for many years, and I see right through 
him. He’s as clear as glass—there’s 
no mystery about him. He is not 
intellectual, but he appreciates intel- 
lect. On the other hand he doesn’t 
exaggerate its claims. I sometimes 
think we do in the United States.” 

“ Ah,” said Isabel, “you are changed 
indeed! It’s the first time I have 
ever heard you say anything against 
your native land.” 

“T only say that we are too intel- 
lectual ; that, after all is a glorious 
fault. But I am changed ; a woman 
has to change a good deal to marry.” 

“T hope you will be very happy. 
You will at last—over here—see some- 
thing of the inner life.” 


strange,” said 


Henrietta gave a little significant 
sigh. “That's the key to the mystery, 
I believe. I couldn’t endure to be kept 
off. Now I have as good a right as any 
one !”’ she added, with artless elation. 

Isabel was deeply diverted, but there 
was a certain melancholy in her view. 
Henrietta, after all, was human and 
feminine, Henrietta whom she had 
hitherto regarded as a light keen flame, 
a disembodied voice. It was rather 
a disappointment to find that she had 
personal susceptibilities, that she was 
subject to common passions, and that 
her intimacy with Mr. Bantling had 
not been completely original. There 
was a want of originality in her mar. 
rying him-—there was even a kind of 
stupidity; and for a moment, to 
Isabel’s sense, the dreariness of the 
world took on a deeper tinge. A little 
later, indeed, she reflected that Mr. 
Bantling, after all, was original. But 
she didn’t see how Henrietta could 
give up her country. She herself had 
relaxed her hold of it, but it had 
never been her country as it had been 
Henrietta’s. She presently asked her 
if she had enjoyed her visit to Lady 
Pensil. 

“Oh yes,” said Henrietta, “she 
didn’t know what to make of me.” 

“ And was that very enjoyable?” 

“Very much so, because she is sup- 
posed to be very talented. She thinks 
she knows everything ; but she doesn’t 
understand a lady-correspondent! It 
would be so much easier for her if I 
were only a little better or a little 
worse. She’s so puzzled; I believe 
she thinks it’s my duty to go and do 
something immoral. She thinks it’s 
immoral that I should marry her 
brother ; but, after all, that isn’t im- 
moral enough. And she will never 
understand—never !” 

“She is not so intelligent as her 
brother, then,” said Isabel. “He 
appears to have understood.” 

“Oh no, he hasn’t!” cried Miss 
Stackpole, with decision. “I really 
believe that’s what he wants to marry 
me for—just to find out. It’s a fixed 
idea—a kind of fascination.” 








“It’s very good in you to humour 
it.” 

“Oh well,” said Henrietta, “I have 
something to find out too!” And 
Isabel saw that she had not renounced 
an allegiance, but planned an attack. 
She was at last about to grapple in 
earnest with England. 

Isabel also perceived, however, on 
the morrow, at the Paddington station, 
where she found herself, at two o’clock, 
in the company both of Miss Stack- 
pole and Mr. Bantling, that the gen- 
tleman bore his perplexities lightly. 
If he had not found out everything, 
he had found out at least the great 
point—that Miss Stackpole would 
not be wanting in initiative. It was 
evident that in the selection of a wife 
he had been on his guard against this 
deficiency. 

“ Henrietta has told me, and I am 
very glad,” Isabel said, as she gave 
him her hand. 

“Tdare say you think it’s very 
odd,” Mr. Bantling replied, resting 
on his neat umbrella. 

“Yes, I think it’s very odd.” 

“You can’t think it’s so odd as I 
do. But I have always rather liked 
striking out a line,” said Mr. Bantling, 
serenely. 


LIV. 


lsABEL’s arrival at Gardencourt on 
this second occasion was even quieter 
than it had been on the first. Ralph 
Touchett kept but a small household, 
and to the new servants Mrs. Osmond 
was a stranger ; so that Isabel, instead 
of being conducted to her own apart- 
ment, was coldly shown into the 
drawing-room and left to wait while 
her name was carried up to her aunt. 
She waited a long time ; Mrs. Touchett 
appeared to be in no hurry to come to 
her. She grew impatient at last ; she 
grew nervous and even frightened. 
The day was dark and cold ; the dusk 
was thick in the corners of the low 
brown rooms. The house was per 
fectly still—a stillness that Isabel 
remembered ; it had filled all the place 
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for days before the death of her uncle, 
She left the drawing-room and wan- 
dered about—strolled into the library 
and along the gallery of pictures, 
where, in the deep silence, her foot- 
step made an echo. Nothing was 
changed; she recognised everything 
that she had seen years before ; it 
might have been only yesterday that 
she stood there. She reflected that 
things change but little, while people 
change so much, and she became aware 
that she was walking about as her 
aunt had done on the day that she 
came to see her in Albany. She was 
changed enough since then—that had 
been the beginning. It suddenly 
struck her that if her Aunt Lydia 
had not come that day in just that 
way and found her alone, everything 
might have been different. She might 
have had another life, and to-day she 
might have been a happier woman. 
She stopped in the gallery in front 
of a small picture—a beautiful and 
valuable Bonington—upon which her 
eyes rested for a long time. But she 
was not looking at the picture ; she 
was wondering whether if her aunt 
had not come that day in Albany she 
would have married Caspar Goodwood. 

Mrs. Touchett appeared at last, just 
after Isabel had returned to the big 
uninhabited drawing-room. She looked 
a good deal older, but her eye was as 
bright as ever and her head as erect ; 
her thin lips seemed a repository of 
latent meanings. She wore a little 
gray dress, of the most undecorated 
fashion, and Isabel wondered, as she 
had wondered the first time, whether 
her remarkable kinswoman resembled 
more a queen-regent or the matron of 
a gaol. Her lips felt very thin indeed 
as Isabel kissed her. 

“T have kept you waiting because 
I have been sitting with Ralph,” Mrs. 
Touchett said. “The nurse had gone 
to her lunch, and I had taken her 
place. He has a man who is supposed 
to look after him, but the man is good 
for nothing ; he is always looking out 
of the window—as if there were any- 
thing to see! I didn’t wish to move, 
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because Ralph seemed to be sleeping, 
and I was afraid the sound would 
disturb him. I waited till the nurse 
came back; I remembered that you 
know the house.” 

“T find I know it better even than 
I thought; I have been walking 
about,” Isabel answered. And then 
she asked whether Ralph slept much. 

“He lies with his eyes closed ; he 
doesn’t move. But I am not sure 
that it’s always sleep.” 

“Will he see me? 
to me?” 

Mrs. Touchett hesitated a moment. 
“You can try him,” she said. And 
then she offered to conduct Isabel to 
her room. “I thought they had taken 
you there ; but it’s not my house, it’s 
Ralph’s ; and I don’t know what they 
do. They must at least have taken 
your luggage; I don’t suppose you 
have brought much. Not that I care, 
however. I believe they have given 
you the same room you had before ; 
when Ralph heard you were coming 
he said you must have that one.” 

“Did he say anything else ?” 

“ Ah, my dear, he doesn’t chatter as 
he used!” cried Mrs. Touchett, as she 
preceded her niece up the staircase. 

It was the same room, and some- 
thing told Isabel that it had not been 
slept in since she occupied it. Her 
luggage was there, and it was not 
voluminous; Mrs. Touchett sat down 
a moment, with her eyes upon it. 

“Ts there really no hope?” Isabel 
asked, standing before her aunt. 

“None whatever. There never has 


Can he speak 


been. It has not been a successful 
life.”’ 

“ No—it has only been a beautiful 
one.” Isabel found herself already 


contradicting her aunt ; she was 
irritated by her dryness. 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
that; there is no beauty without 
health. That is a very odd dress to 
travel in.” 

Isabel glanced at her garment. “I 
left Rome at an hour’s notice ; I took 
the first that came.” 

“Your sisters, in America, wished 
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to know how you dress. That seemed 
to be their principal interest. I wasn’t 
able to tell them—but they seemed to 
have the right idea: that you never 
wear anything less than black brocade.” 
“They think I am more brilliant 
than Iam; I am afraid to tell them 
the truth,” said Isabel. “Lily wrote 
me that you had dined with her.” 
“She invited me four times, and I 
went once. After the second time she 
should have let me alone. The dinner 
was very good; it must have been 
expensive. Her husband has a very 
bad manner. Did I enjoy my visit to 
America? Why should I have enjoyed 
it? I didn’t go for my pleasure.” 
These were interesting items, but 
Mrs. Touchett soon left her niece, 
whom she was to meet in half an hour 
at the midday meal. At this repast 
the two ladies faced each other at an 
abbreviated table in the melancholy 
dining-room. Here, after a little, 
Isabel saw that her aunt was not so 
dry as she appeared, and her old pity 
for the poor woman’s inexpressiveness, 
her want of regret, of disappointment, 
came back to her. It seemed to her 
she would find it a blessing to-day to 
be able to indulge a regret. She 
wondered whether Mrs. Touchett were 
not trying, whether she had not. a 
desire for the recreation of grief. On 
the other hand, perhaps, she was 
afraid; if she began to regret, it 
might take her too far. Isabel could 
perceive, however, that it had come 
over her that she had missed some- 
thing, that she saw herself in the 
future as an old woman without 
memories. Her little sharp face 
looked tragical. She told her niece 
that Ralph as yet had not moved, but 
that he probably would be able to see 
her before dinner. And then in a 
moment she added that he had seen 
Lord Warburton the day before; an 
announcement which startled Isabel 
a little, as it seemed an intimation 
that this personage was in the neigh- 
bourhood and that an accident might 
bring them together. Such an acci- 
dent would not be happy ; she had not 
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come to England to converse with 
Lord Warburton. She presently said 
to her aunt that he had been very kind 
to Ralph; she had seen something of 
that in Rome. 

“ He has something else to think of 
now,” Mrs. Touchett rejoined. And 
she paused, with a gaze like a gimlet. 

Isabel saw that she meant some- 
thing, and instantly guessed what she 
meant. But her reply concealed her 
guess ; her heart beat faster, and she 
wished to gain a moment. “Ah yes 
~—the House of Lords, and all that.” 

“He is not thinking of the Lords ; 
he is thinking of the ladies. At least 
he is thinking of one of them ; ‘he 
told Ralph he was engaged to be 
married.” 

“ Ah, to be married !” Isabel gently 
exclaimed. 

“Unless he breaks it off. He 
seemed to think Ralph would like to 
know. Poor Ralph can’t go to the 
wedding, though I believe it is to take 
place very soon.” 

* And who is the young lady?” 

“A member of the aristocracy ; 
Lady Flora, Lady Felicia—something 
of that sort.” 

“T am very glad,” Isabel said. “ It 
must be a sudden decision.” 

“Sudden enough, I believe ; a court- 
ship of three weeks. It has only just 
been made public.” 

“Tam very glad,” Isabel repeated, 
with a larger emphasis. She knew 
her aunt was watching her—looking 
for the signs of some curious emotion, 
and the desire to prevent her com- 
panion from seeing anything of this 
kind enabled her to speak in the tone 
of quick satisfaction—the tone, almost, 
of relief. Mrs. Touchett of course 
followed the tradition that ladies, even 
married ones, regard the marriage of 
their old lovers as an offence to them- 
selves. Isabel's first care therefore 
was to show that however that might 
be in general, she was not offended 
now. But meanwhile, as I say, her 
heart beat faster; and if she sat for 
some moments thoughtful—she pre- 
sently forgot Mrs. Touchett’s observa- 





tion—it was not because she had lost 
an admirer. Her imagination had 
traversed half Europe; it halted, 
panting, and even trembling a little, 
in the city of Rome. She figured her- 
self announcing to her husband that 
Lord Warburton was to lead a bride 
to the altar, and she was of course not 
aware how extremely sad she looked 
while she made this intellectual effort. 
But at last she collected herself, and 
said to her aunt—“ He was sure to do 
it some time or other.” 

Mrs. Touchett was silent ; then she 
gave a sharp little shake of the head. 
“Ah my dear, you’re beyond me!” 
she cried, suddenly. They went on 
with their luncheon in silence ; Isabel 
felt as if she had heard of Lord War- 
burton’s death. She had known him 
only as a suitor, and now that was all 
over. He was dead for poor Pansy ; 
by Pansy he might have lived. A 
servant had been hovering about; at 
last Mrs. Touchett requested him to 
leave them alone. She had finished 
her lunch; she sat with her hands 
folded on the edge of the table. 
**T should like to ask you three ques- 
tions,’ she said to Isabel, when the 
servant had gone. 

“Three are a great many.” 

“T can’t do with less; I have been 
thinking. They are all very good 
ones.” 

“That's what Iam afraid of. The 
best questions are the worst,” Isabel 
answered. Mrs. Touchett had pushed 
back her chair, and Isabel left the 
table and walked, rather consciously, 
to one of the deep windows, while her 
aunt followed her with her eyes. 

“Have you ever been sorry you 
didn’t marry Lord Warburton?” Mrs. 
Touchett inquired. 

Isabel shook her head slowly, smil- 
ing. ‘“ No, dear aunt.” 

“Good. I ought to tell you that I 
propose to believe what you say.” 

“Your believing me is an immense 
temptation,” Isabel replied, smiling 
still. 

“A temptation to lie? I don’t 
recommend you to do that, for when 
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I’m misinformed I’m as dangerous as 
a poisoned rat. I don’t mean to crow 
over you.” 

“Tt is my husband that doesn’t get 
on with me,” said Isabel. 

“T could have told him that. I 
don’t call that crowing over you,” 
Mrs. Touchett added. “Do you still 
like Serena Merle?” she went on. 

“ Not as I once did. But it doesn’t 
matter, for she is going to America.” 

“To America? She must have done 
something very bad.” 

“ Yes—very bad.” 

“ May I ask what it is?” 

“She made a convenience of me.” 

“ Ah,” cried Mrs. Touchett, ‘so 
she did of me! She does of every 
one.” 

“She will make a convenience of 
America,” said Isabel, smiling again, 
and glad that her aunt’s questions 
were over. 

It was not till the evening that she 
was able to see Ralph. He had been 
dozing all day ; at least he had been 
lying unconscious. The doctor was 
there, but after a while he went 
away; the local doctor, who had 
attended his father, and whom Ralph 
liked. He came three or four times 
a day; he was deeply interested 
in his patient. Ralph had had Sir 
Matthew Hope, but he had got tired 
of this celebrated man, to whom he had 
asked his mother to send word that 
he was now dead, and was therefore 
without further need of medical ad- 
vice. Mrs. Touchett had simply 
written to Sir Matthew that her son 
disliked him. On the day of Isabel’s 
arrival Ralph gave no sign, as I have 
related, for many hours ; but towards 
evening he raised himself and said he 
knew that she had come. How he 
knew it was not apparent ; inasmuch 
as, for fear of exciting him, no one 
had offered the information. Isabel 
came in and sat by his bed in the dim 
light ; there was only a shaded candle 
in a corner of the room. She told 
the nurse that she might go—that she 
herself would sit with him for the 
rest of the evening. He had opened 


his eyes and recognised her, and had 
moved his hand, which lay very help- 
less beside him, so that she might 
take it. But he was unable to speak ; 
he closed his eyes again and remained 
perfectly still, only keeping her hand 
in his own. She sat with him a long 
time—till the nurse came back ; but 
he gave no further sign. He might 
have passed away while she looked at 
him ; he was already the figure and 
pattern of death. She had thought him 
far gone in Rome, but this was worse ; 
there was only one change possible 
now. There was a strange tranquillity 
in his face ; it was as still as the lid 
of a box. With this, he was a mere 
lattice of bones ; when he opened his 
eyes to greet her, it was as if she were 
looking into immeasurable space. It 
was not till midnight that the nurse 
came back; but the hours, to Isabel, 
had not seemed long; it was exactly 
what she had come for. If she had 
come simply to wait, she found ample 
occasion, for he lay for three days in 
a kind of grateful silence. He recog- 
nised her, and at moments he-seemed 
to wish to speak; but he found no 
voice. Then he closed his eyes 
again, as if he too were waiting for 
something—for something that cer- 
tainly would come. He was _ s0 
absolutely quiet that it seemed to 
her what was coming had already 
arrived; and yet she never lost the 
sense that they were still together. 
But they were not always together ; 
there were other hours that she 
passed in wandering through the 
empty house and listening for a voice 
that was not poor Ralph’s. She had 
a constant fear; she thought it pos- 
sible her husband would write to 
her. But he remained silent, and 
she only got a letter, from Florence, 
from the Countess Gemini. Ralph, 
however, spoke at last, on the evening 
of the third day. 

“T feel better to-night,” he mur- 
mured, abruptly, in the soundless 
dimness of her vigil; “I think I can 
say something.” 

She sank upon her knees beside his 
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pillow ; took his thin hand in her 
own; begged him not to make an 
effort—not to tire himself. 

His face was of necessity serious— 
it was incapable of the muscular play 
of a smile; but its owner apparently 
had not lost a perception of incon- 
gruities. ‘What does it matter if I 
am tired, when I have all eternity to 
rest?” he asked. “There is no harm 
in making an effort when it is the 
very last. Don’t people always feel 
better just before the end? I have 
often heard of that ; it’s what I was 
waiting for. Ever since you have 
been here; I thought it would come. 
I tried two or three times; I was 
afraid you would get tired of sitting 
there.” He spoke slowly, with painful 
breaks and long pauses; his voice 
seemed to come from a distance. 
When he ceased, he lay with his face 
turned to Isabel, and his large un- 
winking eyes open into her own. 
“Tt was very good of you to come,” 
he went on. “I thought you would; 
but I wasn’t sure.” 

“I was not sure either, till I came,” 
said Isabel. 

“You have been like an angel 
beside my bed. You know they talk 
about the angel of death. It’s the most 
beautiful of all. You have been like 
that; as if you were waiting for 
me.” 

“T was not waiting for your death ; 
I was waiting for—for this. This is 
not death, dear Ralph.” 

“Not for you—no. There is no- 
thing makes us feel so much alive as 
to see others die. That’s the sensa- 
tion of life—the sense that we remain. 
I have had it—even I. But now I 
am of no use but to give it to others. 
With me it’s all over.” And then he 
paused. Isabel bowed her head 
further, till it rested on the two 
hands that were clasped upon his 
own. She could not see him now; 
but his far-away voice was close to 
her ear. “Isabel,” he went on, sud- 
denly, “I wish it were over for you.” 
She answered nothing; she had 
burst into sobs; she remained so, 


with her buried face. He lay silent, 
listening to her sobs ; at last he gave 
a long groan. “Ah, what is it you 
have done for me?” 

“What is it you did for me?” she 
cried, her now extreme agitation half 
smothered by her attitude. She had 
lost all her shame, all wish to hide 
things. Now he might know; she 
wished him to know, for it brought 
them supremely together, and he was 
beyond the reach of pain. “ You did 
something once—you know it. Oh 
Ralph, you have been everything! 
What have I done for you—what can 
I do to-day? I would die if you could 
live. But I don’t wish you to live; 
I would die myself, not to lose you.” 
Her voice was as broken as his own, 
and full of tears and anguish. 

“ You won’t lose me—you will keep 
me. Keep me in your heart; I shall 
be nearer to you than I have ever 
been. Dear Isabel, life is better ; for 
in life there is love. Death is good— 
but there is no love.” 

“T never thanked you—I never 
spoke—I never was what I should 
be!” Isabel went on. She felt a 
passionate need to cry out and accuse 
herself, to let her sorrow possess her. 
All her troubles, for the moment, 
became single and melted together 
into this present pain. ‘“ What must 
you have thought of me? Yet how 
could I know? I never knew, and 
I only know to-day because there are 

le less stupid than I.” 
we Don’t He people,” said Ralph. 
“T think I am glad to leave people.” 

She raised her head and her clasped 
hands ; she seemed for a moment to 
pray to him. 

“Ts it true—is 
asked. 

“True that you have been stupid ? 
Oh no,” said Ralph, with a sensible 
intention of wit. 

“That you made me rich—that all I 
have is yours?” 

He turned away his head, and for 
some time said nothing. Then at last— 

“ Ah, don’t speak of that—that was 
not happy.” Slowly he moved his face 


it true?” she 
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toward her again, and they once more 
saw each other. “ But for that—but 
for that—” And he paused. “I be- 
lieve I ruined you,” he added softly. 

She was full of the sense that he was 
beyond the reach of pain ; he seemed 
already so little of this world. But 
even if she had not had it she would 
still have spoken, for nothing mattered 
now but the only knowledge that was 
not pure anguish—the knowledge that 
they were looking at the truth to- 
gether. 

“He married me for my money,” 
she said. 

She wished to say everything ; she 
was afraid he might die before she had 
done so. 

He gazed at her a little, and for the 
first time his fixed eyes lowered their 
lids. But he raised them in a moment, 
and then— 

“ He was greatly in love with you,” 
he answered. 

“Yes, he was in love with me. But 
he would not have married me if I had 
been poor. I don’t hurt you in say- 
ing that. How can I? I only want 
you to understand. I always tried to 
keep you from understanding; but 
that’s all over.” 

“T always understood,” said Ralph. 

“I thought you did, and I didn’t 
like it. But now I like it.” 

“You don’t hurt me—you make me 
very happy.” And as Ralph said this 
there was an extraordinary gladness in 
his voice. She bent her head again, 
and pressed her lips to the back of his 
hand. “I always understood,” he 
continued, “though it was so strange 
—so pitiful. You wanted to look at 
life for yourself—but you were not 
allowed ; you were punished for your 
wish. You were ground in the very 
mill of the conventional !”’ 

“Oh yes, I have been punished,” 
Isabel sobbed. 

He listened to her a little, and then 
continued— 

“Was he very bad about your 
coming ?” 

“He made it very hard for me. But 
I don’t care.” 

“Itis all over, then, between you?” 


“Oh no; [ don’t think anything is 
over.” 

“Are you going back to him?” 
Ralph stammered. 

“T don’t know—I can’t tell. I 
shall stay here as long as I may. I 
don’t want to think—lI needn’t think. 
I don’t care for anything but you, 
and that is enough for the present. 
It will last a little yet. Here on my 
knees, with you dying in my arms, I 
am happier than I have been for a 
long time. AndI want you to be 
happy—not to think of anything sad ; 
only to feel that I am near you and I 
love you. Why should there be pain ? 
In such hours as this what have we to 
do with pain? That is not the deepest 
thing ; there is something deeper.” 

Ralph evidently found, from mo- 
ment to moment, greater difficulty in 
speaking; he had to wait longer to 
collect himself. At first he appeared 
to make no response to these last 
words; he let a long time elapse. 
Then he murmured simply— 

“You must stay here.” 

“T should like to stay, as long as 
seems right.” 

“ As seems right—as seems right ?” 
He repeated her words. “Yes, you 
think a great deal about that.” 

“Of course one must. You are very 
tired,” said Isabel. 

“T am very tired. You said just 
now that pain is not the deepest 
thing. No—no. But it is very deep. 
If I could stay % 

“ For me you will always be here,” 
she softly interrupted. It was easy to 
interrupt him. 

But he went on, after a moment— 

“Tt passes, after all; it’s passing 
now. But love remains. I don’t 
know why we should suffer so much. 
Perhaps I shall find out. There are 
many things in life; you are very 
young.” 

“T feel very old,” said Isabel. 

“You will grow young again. 
That’s how I see you. I don’t be 
lieve—I don’t believe——”’ And he 
stopped again; his strength failed 
him. 

She begged him to be quiet now. 
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“We needn’t speak to understand 
each other,” she said. 

** T don’t believe that such a generous 
mistake as yours—can hurt you for 
more than a little.” 

“Oh, Ralph, I am very happy now,” 
she cried, through her tears. 

‘* And remember this,” he continued, 
“that if you have been hated, you 
have also been loved.” 

“ Ah, my brother!” she cried, witha 
movement of still deeper prostration. 


LV. 


He had told her, the first evening she 
ever spent at Gardencourt, that if she 
should live to suffer enough she might 
some day see the ghost with which the 
old house was duly provided. She ap- 
parently had fulfilled the necessary 
condition ; for the next morning, in 
the cold, faint dawn, she knew that a 
spirit was standing by her bed. She 
had lain down without undressing, for 
it was her belief that Ralph would not 
outlast the night. She had no inclina- 
tion to sleep; she was waiting, and 
such waiting was wakeful. But she 
closed her eyes ; she believed that as 
the night wore on she should hear a 
knock at her door. She heard no 
knock, but at the time the darkness 
began vaguely to grow grey, she 
started up from her pillow as abruptly 
as if she had received a summons. It 
seemed to her for an instant that 
Ralph was standing there—a dim, 
hovering figure in the dimness of the 
room. She stared a moment; she saw 
his white face—his kind eyes; then 
she saw there was nothing. She was 
not afraid; she was only sure. She 
went out of her room, and in her cer- 
tainty passed through dark corridors 
and down a flight of oaken steps that 
shone in the vague light of a hall- 
window. Outside of Ralph’s door she 
stopped a moment, listening ; but she 
seemed to hear only the hush that 
filled it. She opened the door with 
a hand as gentle as if she were lifting 
a veil from the face of the dead, and 
saw Mrs. Touchett sitting motionless 
and upright beside the couch of her 


son, with one of his hands in her own. 
The doctor was on the other side, with 
poor Ralph’s further wrist resting in 
his professional fingers. The nurse 
was at the foot, between them. Mrs. 
Touchett took no notice of Isabel, but 
the doctor looked at her very hard ; 
then he gently placed Ralph’s hand in 
a proper position, close beside him, 
The nurse looked at her very hard too, 
and no one said a word; but Isabel 
only looked at what she had come to 
see. It was fairer than Ralph had 
ever been in life, and there was a 
strange resemblance to the face of 
his father, which, six years before, 
she had seen lying on the same pillow. 
She went to her aunt and put her 
arm round her; and Mrs. Touchett, 
who as a general thing neither invited 
nor enjoyed caresses, submitted for a 
moment to this one, rising, as it were, 
to take it. But she was stiff and dry- 
eyed; her acute white face was 
terrible. 

* Poor Aunt Lydia,” Isabel mur- 
mured. 

“Go and thank God you have no 
child,” said Mrs. Touchett, disengaging 
herself. 

Three days after this a considerable 
number of people found time, in the 
height of the London “season,” to 
take a morning train down to a 
quiet station in Berkshire and spend 
half an hour ina small gray church, 
which stood within an easy walk. It 
was in the green burialplace of this 
edifice that Mrs. Touchett consigned 
her son to earth. She stood herself 
at the edge of the grave, and Isabel 
stood beside her ; the sexton himself 
had not a more practical interest in 
the scene than Mrs. Touchett. It was 
a solemn occasion, but it was not a 
disagreeable one ; there was a certain 
geniality in the appearance of things. 
The weather had changed to fair ; the 
day, one of the last of the treacherous 
May-time, was warm and windless, and 
the air had the brightness of the haw- 
thorn and the blackbird. If it was 
sad to think of poor Touchett, it was 
not too sad, since death, for him, had 
had no violence. He had _ been 
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dying so long; he was so ready; 
everything had been so expected and 
prepared. There were tears in Isabel’s 
eyes, but they were not tears that 
blinded. She looked through them 
at the beauty of the day, the splendour 
of nature, the sweetness of the old 
English churchyard, the bowed heads 
of good friends. Lord Warburton 
was there, and a group of gentlemen 
unknown to Isabel, several of whom, 
as she afterwards learned, were con- 
nected with the bank ; and there were 
others whom she knew. Miss Stack- 
pole was among the first, with honest 
Mr. Bantling beside her; and Caspar 
Goodwood, lifting his head higher than 
the rest—bowing it rather less. During 
much of the time Isabel was conscious 
of Mr. Goodwood’s gaze ; he looked at 
her somewhat harder than he usually 
looked in public, while the. others had 
fixed their eyes upon the churchyard 
turf. But she never let him see that she 
saw him ; she thought of him only to 
wonder that he was still in England. 
She found that she had taken for 
granted that after accompanying 
Ralph to Gardencourt he had gone 
away ; she remembered that it was not 
a country that pleased him. He was 
there, however, very distinctly there ; 
and something in his attitude seemed 
to say that he was there with a com- 
plex intention. She would not meet 
his eyes, though there was doubtless 
sympathy in them; he made her 
rather uneasy, With the dispersal of 
the little group he disappeared, and 
the only person who came to speak to 
her—though several spoke to Mrs. 
Touchett—was Henrietta Stackpole. 
Henrietta had been crying. 

Ralphhad said to Isabel that hehoped 
she would remain at Gardencourt, and 
she made no immediate motion to 
leave the place. She said to herself 
that it was but common charity to 
stay a little with her aunt. It was 
fortunate she had so good a formula ; 
otherwise she might have been greatly 
in want of one. Her errand was over; 
she had done what she left her hus- 
band for. She had a husband in a 
foreign city, counting the hours of her 


absence ; in such a case one needed 
an excellent motive. He was not one 
of the best husbands; but that didn’t 
alter the case. Certain obligations 
were involved in the very fact of mar 
riage, and were quite independent of 
the quantity of enjoyment extracted 
from it. Isabel thought of her hus- 
band as little as might be; but now 
that she was ata distance, beyond 
its spell, she thought with a kind of 
spiritual shudder of Rome. There 
was a deadly sadness in the thought, 
and she drew back into the deepest 
shade of Gardencourt. She lived from 
day to day, postponing, closing her 
eyes, trying not to think. She knew 
she must decide, but she decided no- 
thing ; her coming itself had not been 
a decision. On that occasion she had 
simply started. Osmond gave no 
sound, and now evidently he would 
give none; he would leave it all to. 
her. From Pansy she heard nothing, 
but that was very simple ; her father 
had told }:er not to write. 

Mrs. Touchett accepted Isabel's 
company, but offered her no assist- 
ance; she appeared to be absorbed 
in considering, without enthusiasm, 
but with perfect lucidity, the new con- 
veniences of her own situation. Mrs, 
Touchett was not an optimist, but 
even from painful occurrences she 
managed to extract a certain satis- 
faction. This consisted in the reflec- 
tion that, after all, such things hap- 
pened to other people and not to her- 
self. Death was disagreeable, but in 
this case it was her son’s death, not 
her own; she had never flattered her- 
self that her own would be disagreeable 
to any one but Mrs. Touchett. She was 
better off than poor Ralph, who had 
left all the commodities of life behind 
him, and indeed all the security ; for 
the worst of dying was, to Mrs. 
Touchett’s mind, that it exposed one 
to be taken advantage of. For her- 
self, she was on the spot ; there was 
nothing so good as that. She made 
known to Isabel very punctually— 
it was the evening her son was buried 
—several of Ralph’s testamentary ar- 
rangements. He had told her every- 
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thing, had consulted her about every- 
thing. He left her no money; of 
course she had no need of money. 
He left her the furniture of Garden- 
court, exclusive of the pictures and 
books, and the use of the place for a 
year; after which it was to be sold. 
The money produced by the sale was 
to constitute an endowment for a 
hospital for poor persons suffering 
from the malady of which he died ; and 
of this portion of the will Lord War- 
burton was appointed executor. The 
rest of his property, which was to be 
withdrawn from the bank, was dis- 
posed of in various bequests, several 
of them to those cousins in Vermont 
to whom his father had already been 
so bountiful. Then there werea num- 
of small legacies. 

“Some of them are extremely pecu- 
liar,” said Mrs. Touchett; “he has 
‘left considerable sums to persons I 
never heard of. He gave me a list, 
and I asked then who some of them 
were, and he told me they were people 
who at various times had seemed to 
like him. Apparently he thought 
you didn’t like him, for he has not 
left you a penny. It was his opinion 
that you were handsomely treated by 
his father, which I am bound to say I 
think you were—though I don’t mean 
that I ever heard him complain of it. 
The pictures are to be dispersed ; he 
has distributed them about, one by 
one, as little keepsakes. The most 
valuable of the collection goes to Lord 
Warburton. And what do you think 
he has done with his library? It 
sounds like a practical joke. He has 
left it to your friend Miss Stackpole 
—‘in recognition of her services to 
literature.’ Does he mean her follow- 
ing him up from Rome? Was that a 
service to literature? It contains a 
great many rare and valuable books, 
and as she can’t carry it about the 
world in her trunk, he recommends her 
to sell it at auction. She will sell it 
of course at Christie’s, and with the 
proceeds she will set up a newspaper. 
Will that be a service to literature?” 

This question Isabel forbore to 
answer, as it exceeded the little in- 





terrogatory to which she had deemed 
it necessary to submit on her arrival. 
Besides, she had never been less in- 
terested in literature than to-day, as 
she found when she occasionally took 
down from the shelf one of the rare 
and valuable volumes of which Mrs. 
Touchett had spoken. She was quite 
unable to read; her attention had 
never been so little at her command. 
One afternoon, in the library, about a 
week after the ceremony in the church- 
yard, she was trying to fix it a little; 
but her eyes often wandered from 
the book in her hand to the open 
window, which looked down the long 
avenue, It was in this way that she 
saw a modest vehicle approach the door, 
and perceived Lord Warburton sitting, 
in rather an uncomfortable attitude, 
in a corner of it. He had always had 
a high standard of courtesy, and it 
was therefore not remarkable, under 
the circumstances, that he should 
have taken the trouble to come down 
from London to call upon Mrs, 
Touchett. It was of course Mrs. 
Touchett that he had come to see, and 
not Mrs. Osmond ; and to prove to 
herself the validity of this theory, 
Isabel presently stepped out of the 
house and wandered away into the 
park. Since her arrival at Garden- 
court she had been but little out of 
doors, the weather being unfavourable 
for visiting the grounds. This even- 
ing, however, was fine, and at first it 
struck her as a happy thought to have 
come out. The theory I have just 
mentioned was plausible enough, but 
it brought her little rest, and if you 
had seen her pacing about, you would 
have said she had a bad conscience. 
She was not pacified when at the end 
of a quarter of an hour, finding her- 
self in view of the house, she saw Mrs. 
Touchett emerge from the portico, 
accompanied by her visitor. Her aunt 
had evidently proposed to Lord War- 
burton that they should come in search 
of her. She was in no humour for 
visitors, and if she had had time she 
would have drawn back, behind one 
of the great trees. But she saw that 
she had been seen and that nothing 
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was left her but to advance. As the 
lawn at Gardencourt was a vast ex- 
panse, this took some time; during 
which she observed that, as he walked 
beside his hostess, Lord Warburton 
kept his hands rather stiffly behind 
him and his eyes upon the ground. 
Both persons apparently were silent ; 
but Mrs. Touchett’s thin little glance, 
as she directed it toward Isabel, had 
even at a distance an expression. It 
seemed to say, with cutting sharpness, 
“Here is the eminently amenable 
nobleman whom you might have 
married !””» When Lord Warburton 
lifted his own eyes, however, that was 
not what they said. They only said, 
“This is rather awkward, you know, 
and I depend upon you to help me.” 
He was very grave, very proper, and 
for the first time since Isabel had 
known him, he greeted her without a 
smile. Even in his days of distress 
he had always begun with a smile. 
He looked extremely self-conscious. 

“ Lord Warburton has been so good 
as to come out to see me,” said Mrs. 
Touchett. “He tells me he didn’t 
know you were still here. I know 
he’s an old friend of yours, and as 
I was told you were not in the house, 
I brought him out to see for himself.” 

“Oh, I saw there was a good train 
at 6.40, that would get me back in 
time for dinner,’ Mrs. Touchett’s 
companion explained, rather irrele- 
vantly. “I am so glad to find you 
have not gone.” 

“T am not here for long, you know,” 
Isabel said, with a certain eagerness. 

“T suppose not ; but I hope it’s for 
some weeks. You came to England 
sooner than—a—than you thought ?” 

“Yes, I came very suddenly.” 

Mrs. Touchett turned away, as if 
she were looking at the condition of 
the grounds, which indeed was not 
what it should be; while Lord War- 
burton hesitated a little. Isabel 
fancied he had been on the point of 
asking about her husband—rather 
confusedly—and then had checked 
himself. He continued immitigably 
grave, either because he thought it 
becoming in a place over which death 


had just passed, or for more personal 
reasons. If he was conscious of per- 
sonal reasons, it was very fortunate 
that he had the cover of the former 
motive ; he could make the most of 
that. Isabel thought of all this. It 
was not that his face was sad, for 
that was another matter; but it was 
strangely inexpressive. 

“My sisters would have been so 
glad to come if they had known you 
were still here—if they had thought 
you would see them,’ Lord Warbur- 
ton went on. “Do kindly let them 
see you before you leave England.” 

“It would give me great pleasure ; 
I have such a friendly recollection of 
them.” 

“T don’t know whether you would 
come to Lockleigh for a day or two? 
You know there is always that old 
promise.” And his lordship blushed 
a little as he made this suggestion, 
which gave his face a somewhat more 
familiar air. ‘“ Perhaps I’m not right 
in saying that just now ; of course you 
are not thinking of visiting. But I 
meant what would hardly be a visit. 
My sisters are to be at Lockleigh at 
Whitsuntide for three days; and if 
you could come then—as you say you 
are not to be very long in England— 
I would see that there should be 
literally no one else.” 

Isabel wondered whether not even 
the young lady he was to marry 
would be there with her mamma; 
but she did not express this idea. 
“Thank you extremely,” she con- 
tented herself with saying; “I’m 
afraid I hardly know about Whit- 
suntide.” 

“ But I have your promise—haven’t 
I t—for some other time.” 

There was an interrogation in this ; 
but Isabel let it pass. She looked at 
her interlocutor a moment, and the 
result of her observation was that— 
as had happened before—she felt 
sorry for him. “Take care you don’t 
miss your train,” she said. And then 
she added, “I wish you every happi- 
ness.” 

He blushed again, more than before, 
and he looked at his watch. 
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“Ah yes, 6.40; I haven’t much 
time, but I have a fly at the door. 
Thank you very much.” It was not 
apparent whether the thanks applied 
to her having reminded him of his 
train, or to the more sentimental re- 
mark. ‘Good-bye, Mrs. Osmond ; 
good-bye.” He shook hands with her, 
without meeting her eye, and then he 
turned to Mrs. Touchett, who had 
wandéred back to them. With her 
his parting was equally brief; and in 
a momen. the two ladies saw him 
move with long steps across the lawn. 

“Are you very sure he is to be 
married?” Isabel asked of her aunt. 

“T can’t be surer than he; but he 
seems sure. I congratulated him, and 
he accepted it.” 

“ Ah,” said Isabel, “I give it up!” 
—while her aunt returned to the 
house and to those avocations which 
the visitor had interrupted. 

She gave it up, but she still thought 
of it—thought of it while she strolled 
again under the great oaks whose 


shadows were long upon the acres of 


turf. At the end of a few minutes 
she found herself near a rustic bench, 
which, a moment after she had looked 
at it, struck her as an object recog- 
nised. It was not simply that she had 
seen it before, nor even that she had 
sat upon it; it was that in this spot 
something important had happened to 
her—that the place had an air of 
association. Then she remembered 
that she had been sitting there six 
years before, when a servant brought 
her from the house the letter in which 
Caspar Goodwood informed her that 
he had followed her to Europe ; and 
that when she had read that letter she 
looked up to hear Lord Warburton 
announcing that he should like to 
marry her. It was indeed an historical, 
an interesting, bench; she stood and 
looked at it as if it might have some- 
thing to say to her. She would not 
sit down on it now—she felt rather 
afraid of it. She only stood before it, 
and while she stood, the past ec: me 
back to her in one of those rushing 
waves of emotion by which people of 
sensibility are visited at odd hours. 


The effect of this agitation was a 
sudden sense of being very tired, 
under the influence of which she over- 
came her scruples and sank into the 
rustic seat. I have said that she was 
restless and unable to occupy her- 
self ; and whether or no, if you had 
seen her there, you would have ad- 
mitted the justice of the former 
epithet, you would at least have 
allowed that at this moment she was 
the image of a victim of idleness. 
Her attitude had a singular absence 
of purpose ; her hands, hanging at her 
sides, lost themselves in the folds of 
her black dress; her eyes gazed 
vaguely before her. There was no- 
thing to recall her to the house, the 
two ladies, in their seclusion, dined 
early, and had tea at an indefinite 
hour. How long she had sat in this 
position she could not have told you ; 
but the twilight had grown thick 
when she became aware that she was 
not alone. She quickly straightened 
herself, glancing about, and then saw 
what had become of her solitude. She 
was sharing it with Caspar Goodwood, 
who stood looking at her, a few feet 
off, and whose footfall, on the un- 
resonant turf, as he came near, she 
had not heard. It occurred to her, in 
the midst of this, that it was just so 
Lord Warburton had surprised her of 
old. 

She instantly rose, and as soon as 
Goodwood saw that he was seen he 
started forward. She had had time 
only to rise, when with a motion that 
looked like violence, but felt like—she 
knew not what—he grasped her by 
the wrist and made her sink again 
into the seat. She closed her eyes ; 
he had not hurt her, it was only a 
touch that she had obeyed. But there 
was something in his face that she 
wished not to see. That was the way 
he had looked at her the other day in 
the churchyard ; only to-day it was 
worse. He said nothing at first; she 
only felt him close to her. It almost 
seemed to her that no one had ever 
been so close to her as that. All 
this, however, took but a moment, at 
the end of which she had disengaged 
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her wrist, turning her eyes upon her 
visitant. 

“You have frightened me,” she 
said. 

“T didn’t mean to,” he answered ; 
“but if I did a little, no matter. I 
came from London a while ago by 
the train, but I couldn’t come here 
directly. There was a man at the 
station who got ahead of me. He 
took a fly that was there, and I heard 
him give the order to drive here. I 
don’t know who he was, but I didn’t 
want to come with him; I wanted to 
see you alone. So I have been waiting 
and walking about. I have walked 
all over, and I was just coming to the 
house when I saw you here. There 
was a keeper, or some one, who met 
me; but that was all right, because 
I had made his acquaintance when I 
came here with your cousin. Is that 
gentleman gone? are you really alone? 
I want to speak to you.” Goodwood 
spoke very fast ; he was as excited as 
when they parted in Rome. Isabel 
had hoped that condition would sub- 
side; and she shrank into herself as 
she perceived that, on the contrary, 
he had only let out sail. She hada 
new sensation ; he had never produced 
it before ; it was a feeling of danger. 
There was indeed something awful in 
his persistency. Isabel gazed straight 
before her; he, with a hand on each 
knee, leaned forward, looking deeply 
into her face. The twilight seemed to 
darken around them. “I want to 
speak to you,” he repeated; “I have 
something particular to say. I don’t 
want to trouble you—as I did the 
other day, in Rome. That was no 
use ; it only distressed you. I couldn’t 
help it; I knew I was wrong. But 
I am not wrong now; please don’t 
think I am,” he went on, with his 
hard, deep voice melting a moment into 
entreaty. ‘I came here to-day for a 
purpose ; it’s very different. It was 
no use for me to speak to you then ; 
but now I can help you.” 

She could not have told you whether 
it was because she was afraid, or 
because such a voice in the darkness 
seemed of necessity a boon; but she 
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listened to him as she had never 
listened before; his words dropped 
deep into her soul. They produced a 
sort of stillness in all her being ; and 
it was with an effort, in a moment, 
that she answered him. 

“How can you help me?” she 
asked, in a low tone; as if she were 
taking what he had said seriously 
enough to make the inquiry in con- 
fidence. 

“By inducing you to trust me. 
Now I know—to-day I know.—Do 
you remember what I asked you in 
Rome? Then I was quite in the 
dark. But to-day I know on good 
authority ; everything is clear to me 
to-day. It was a good thing, when 
you made me come away with your 
cousin, He was a good fellow—he 
was a noble fellow—he told me how 
the case stands. He explained every- 
thing ; he guessed what I thought of 
you. He was a member of your 
family, and he left you—so long as 
you should be in England—to my 
care,” said Goodwood, as if he were 
making a great point. ‘Do you know 
what he said to me the last time I 
saw him—as he lay there where he 
died? He said—‘ Do everything you 
can for her; do everything she will 
let you.’” 

Isabel suddenly got up. “You had 
no business to talk about me!” 

“Why not—why not, when we 
talked in that way?” he demanded, 
following her fast. “And he was 
dying—when a man’s dying it’s dif- 
ferent.” She checked the movement 
she had made to leave him; she was 
listening more than ever ; it was true 
that he was not the same as that last 
time. That had been aimless, fruit- 
less passion ; but at present he had an 
idea. Isabel scented his idea in all 
her being. “But it doesn’t matter!” 
he exclaimed, pressing her close, 
though now without touching a hem 
of her garment. “If Touchett had 
never opened his mouth, I should have 
known all the same. I had only to 
look at you at your cousin’s funeral to 
see what’s the matter with you. You 
can’t deceive me any more ; for God’s 
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sake be honest with a man who is so 
honest with you. You are the most 
unhappy of women, and your husband’s 
a devil!” 

She turned on him as if he had 
struck her. “Are you mad?” she 
cried. 

“T have never been so sane; I see 
the whole thing. Don’t think it’s 
necessary to defend him. But I won't 
say another word against him ; I will 
speak only of you,” Goodwood added, 
quickly. ‘ How can you pretend you 
are not heart-broken? You don’t 
know what to do—you don’t know 
where to turn. It’s too late to play a 
part ; didn’t you leave all that behind 
you in Rome? Touchett knew all 
about it—and I knew it too—what it 
would cost you to come here. It will 
cost you your life! When I know 
that, how can I keep myself from 
wishing to save you! What would 
you think of me if I should stand 
still and see you go back to your 
reward? ‘It’s awful, what she'll 
have to pay for it!’—that’s what 
Touchett said to me. I may tell you 
that, mayn’t I? He was such a near 
relation!” cried Goodwood, making 
his point again. “I would sooner 
have been shot than let another man 
say those things to me; but he was 
different ; he seemed to me to have 
the right. It was after he got home 
—when he saw he was dying, and 
when I saw it too. I understand all 
about it: you are afraid to go back. 
You are perfectly alone; you don’t 
know where to turn. Now it is that 
I want you to think of me.” 

“To think of you?” Isabel said, 
standing before him in the dusk. 
The idea of which she had caught a 
glimpse a few moments before now 
loomed large. She threw back her 
head a little ; she stared at it as if it 
had been a comet in the sky. 

“You don’t know where to turn ; 
turn tome! I want to persuade you 
to trust me,” Goodwood repeated. 
And then he paused a moment, with 
his shining eyes. ‘“ Why should you 
go back—why should you go through 
that ghastly form?” 


“To get away from you!” she 
answered. But this expressed only a 
little of what she felt. The rest was 
that she had never been loved before. 
It wrapped her about ; it lifted her off 
her feet. 

At first, in rejoinder to what she 
had said, it seemed to her that he 
would break out into greater violence. 
But after an instant he was perfectly 
quiet ; he wished to prove that he was 
sane, that he had reasoned it all out. 
“IT wish to prevent that, and I think 
I may, if you will only listen to me. 
It’s too monstrous to think of sinking 
back into that misery. It’s you that 
are out of your mind. ‘Trust me as 
if I had the care of you. Why 
shouldn’t we be happy—when it’s here 
before us, when it’s so easy? I am 
yours for ever—for ever and ever. 
Here I stand; I’m as firm as a rock. 
What have you to care about? You 
have no children ; that perhaps would 
be an obstacle. As it is, you have 
nothing to consider. You must save 
what you can of your life; you 
mustn’t lose it all simply because you 
have lost a part. It would be an 
insult to you to assume that you care 
for the look of the thing—for what 
people will say—for the bottomless 
idiocy of the world ! We have nothing 
to do with all that; we are quite out 
of it; we look at things as they are. 
You took the great step in coming 
away ; the next is nothing; it’s the 
natural one. I swear, as I stand here 
that a woman deliberately made to 
suffer is justified in anything in life— 
in going down into the streets, if that 
will help her! I know how you suffer, 
and that’s why Iam here. We can 
do absolutely as we please ; to whom 
under the sun do we owe anything? 
What is it that holds us—what is it 
that has the smallest right to inter- 
fere in such a question as this? Such 
a question is between ourselves—and 
to say that is to settle it! Were we 
born to rot in our misery—were we 
born to be afraid? I never knew you 
afraid! If you only trust me, how 
little you will be disappointed! The 
world is all before us—and the world 
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is very large. 
about that.” 

Isabel gave a long murmur, like a 
creature in pain; it was as if he were 
pressing something that hurt her. 
“The world is very small,” she said, 
at random ; she had an immense desire 
to appear to resist. She said it at 
random, to hear herself say something ; 
but it was not what she meant. The 
world, in truth, had never seemed so 
large ; it seemed to open out, all round 
her, to take the form of a mighty sea, 
where she floated in fathomless waters. 
She had wanted help, and here was 
help ; it had come in a rushing torrent. 
I know not whether she believed 
everything that he said; but she 
believed that to let him take her in 
his arms would be the next best thing 
to dying. This belief, for a moment, 
was a kind of rapture, in which she 
felt herself sinking and sinking. In 
the movement she seemed to beat with 
her feet, in order to catch herself, to 
feel something to rest on. 

* Ah, be mine as I am yours!” she 
heard her companion cry. He had 
suddenly given up argument, and his 
voice seemed to come through a con- 
fusion of sound. 

This however, of course, was but a 
subjective fact, as the metaphysicians 
say ; the confusion, the noise of waters, 
and all the rest of it, were in her own 
head. In aninstant she became aware 
of this. ‘Do me the greatest kind- 
ness of all,” she said. “I beseech 
you to go away!” 

“Ah, don’t say that. 
me!” he cried. 

She clasped her hands; her eyes 
were streaming with tears. 

“As you love me, as you pity me, 
leave me alone!” 

He glared at her a moment through 
the dusk, and the next instant she felt 
his arms about her, and his lips on her 
own lips. His kiss was like a flash of 
lightning ; when it was dark again she 
was free. She rfever looked about her ; 
she only darted away from the spot. 
There were lights in the windows of 
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the house ; they shone far across the 
lawn. In an extraordinarily short time 
—for the distance was considerable— 
she had moved through the darkness 
(for she saw nothing) and reached the 
door. Here only she paused. She 
looked all about her; she listened a 
little ; then she put her hand on the 
latch. She had not known where to 
turn ; but she knew now. There was a 
very straight path. 

Two days afterwards, Caspar Good- 
wood knocked at the door of the house 
in Wimpole Street in which Henrietta 
Stackpole occupied furnished lodgings. 
He had hardly removed his hand from 
the knocker when the door was opened, 
and Miss Stackpole herself stood be- 
fore him. She had on her bonnet and 
jacket ; she was on the point of going 
out. 

“ Oh, good morning,” he said. “ I was 
in hope I should find Mrs. Osmond.” 

Henrietta kept him waiting a mo- 
ment for her reply ; but there was a 
good deal of expression about Miss 
Stackpole even when she was silent. 

“Pray what led you to suppose she 
was here?” 

“T went down to Gardencourt this 
morning, and the servant told me she 
had come to London. He believed she 
was to come to you.” 

Again Miss Stackpole held him— 
with an intention of perfect kindness 
—in suspense. 

“She came here yesterday, and spent 
the night. But this morning she 
started for Rome.” 

Caspar Goodwood was not looking 
at her ; his eyes were fastened on the 
doorstep. 

“Oh, she started—” he stammered. 
And without finishing his phrase, or 
looking up, he turned away. 

Henrietta had come out, closing the 
door behind her, and now she put out 
her hand and grasped his arm. 

“Look here, Mr. Goodwood,” she 
said ; “ just you wait!” 

On which he looked up at her. 
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THE END, 
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Sout, spirit, vital principle, or by 
whatever other name it may be called, 
there is in whatever lives a something, 
real though unexplained, which deter- 
mines its life, growth, and duration ; 
a something, itself a part, yet having 
action on the whole, and without which 
the rest is nothing but de¢ay more or 
less speedy, and dissolution. Nations 
too, like other organisations, have each 
its own vital principle, in virtue of 
which they grow and live, and on 
which they proportion and shape them- 
selves; while its loss implies the 
similar loss at no distant period of 
the national type and vigour, followed 
by the resolution of the whole‘into an 
incoherent mass of selfish individu- 
alities, and ultimate obliteration, 


This is nothing else than the idea, the 
system, the master-thought, connatural 
or adopted, with which the nation has 
identified itself, and in which it has 
found the principle of its life and 
growth, the secret of its strength, the 


augury of its future. This too it is 
that men love to embody in some 
national watchword, some name, 
usage, or symbol, and often enshrine 
in some special site, some peculiar 
sanctuary chosen out and consecrated 
to its honour. Very generally, though 
not always, the spot thus selected is 
linked one way or other with the 
individual memory of some hero or 
demi-god, some protective power, iden- 
tified with personal act or life. Rome 
indeed, universal in the forecast as in 
the realisation of her greatness, limited 
the mystery of her tutelary Capitol by 
no recognised name, or veiled it by 
the vague but high-sounding title of 
the Father of gods and men; but the 
Acropolis of Athens, the city of self- 
government and intellect, was conse- 
crated to Minerva; the Ka’abeh of 
the Arabs, when the Arabs first knew 


themselves a nation, to the memory 
of Abraham; Incarnate Wisdom lent 
its name to the Byzantine Palladium 
in the capital where the Son of God 
first received, and may yet again 
receive, imperial worship; France, 
while yet the France that claimed to 
herself the vanguard of Christian 
Europe, revered the sainted royalty 
of St. Denis ; Spanish gloom imagined 
a patron and type in the ascetic St. 
James and the cave of Compostella ; 
Bulgarian hardihood still affects the 
mountain hermitage of Rilo ; sociable 
Russia bows before the hundred shrines 
of holy Moscow. The list might 
easily be drawn out to ten times the 
length; for the name is not more 
intimately connected with the indi- 
vidual, nor the device with the flag, 
than are the sanctuary and the patron, 
most often both, but at all events one 
or other of them, with the nationality. 
For they are the abridgment of its 
meaning, the symbol and token of its 
life; and the nation that has not 
these, however abundant in mechanical 
inventions, and the grosser forms of 
ungraceful wealth, is a mere associa- 
tion of ignoble aims and deeds, a 
banded rabble of vulgar enterprise 
and selfish adventures, nothing more. 

It is not indeed generally till the 
growing nation has definitely emerged 
from that early and half-formed con- 
dition in which, like the human infant, 
it “has never thought that ‘this is 
I,” has arrived at self-consciousness, 
and the knowledge of its own strength 
and purport, that the selection of 
patron or sanctuary is made; and 
hence we find their appearance co- 
incident most often with the opening 
cycle of the national greatness itself. 
Some successful leader, some orator- 
saint, some chieftainship of hand or 
mind, some victory won, some glorious 
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vision presenting to beholders the idea 
of the time—one or more of these com- 
bined gives the occasion of the national 
choice, and in so doing indicates the 
centre round which whatever is great 
and noble in the race rapidly gathers 
itself, till it becomes the very heart 
and core of the living nation. So it 
was, and so we read in the annals of 
the old Jewish kingdom, of the Arabian 
empire, of the Byzantine dominion ; so 
it was with Athens, so with Bulgaria, 
so, in a word, with all the instances 
already cited, or that might have been 
as readily cited, Rome the Eternal 
alone excepted ; her Capitol was equi- 
eval with her birth. But in this, as 
in almost everything else, she has no 
like or second. And thus it was that 
when the tribe of Thai, in its south- 
ward movement from Yunnan down 
the great Meinam valley, after long 
years of uncertain rule, wars that were 
mere forays, and all the capricious 
fluctuations of a clannish and semi- 
barbarous existence, had consolidated 
and shaped itself into the ruling race 
and hereditary dynasty of Siam, ther, 
not till then, was the revelation made 
that consecrated Phra-Bat as the sym- 
bol and embodiment of the national 
ideal, of Buddha and the world-famous 
system that bears his name. 

The half-dozen Siamese scholars, if 
so many there be, in England, will at 
once recognise in the compound word 
Phra-Bat, the nature and the charac- 
ter of the symbol it denotes. “ Phra,” 
or “lord,” is a title of honour wide 
in its application as our own “ lord,” 
but chiefly applied by custom to holy 
things or persons, as monks, priests, 
and the like. Neither in itself, nor 
in composition, does it ordinarily in- 
dicate anything, in the full sense of 
the word, divine ; when prefixed to 
the name of Buddha or religious 
objects, it might be suitably ren- 
dered by “venerable” or—only the 
precise idea we connect with the word 
is scarcely Siamese—“ holy.” “Bat” 
is “foot,” or “foot-step,” but in this 
particular case means “foot-print.” 
If accordingly we divest the phrase, 


as we ought, from all notion of im- 
plied divinity, “The foot-print of the 
Lord” will be its plain and correct 
rendering. In popular use the name 
of “Phra-Bat” is now extended to 
the mountain, nay, to the entire range, 
on which the foot-print in question is 
found. 

The foot-print symbol is, from what- 
ever cause, a favourite one in Buddhist 
lands, though by no means peculiar 
to them or to the religion they have 
adopted, since Christianity and Mo- 
hammedanism alike claim veneration 
for the foot-marks of their respective 
founders at Jerusalem, Damascus, and 
Rome; while like memorials of less 
celebrated and less authentic person- 
ages are pointed out by local tradition 
in many other regions. Various, too, 
and fanciful are the explanations of 
the token assigned by writers of dif- 
ferent schools ; some seeking to derive 
the symbol and the honour paid to it 
from I know not what utilitarian con- 
sideration ascribed to that rather 
apocryphal personage, pre-historic 
man ; others calling in to aid the yet 
more apocryphal craft of imaginary 
priests and kings, and the ready cre- 
dulity of nations submitting to de- 
liberate imposture for the benefit of 
a ruling caste. But all special hypo- 
thesis apart, the idea that the great 
and powerful benefactor, hero, or saint, 
or demi-god, might, when quitting some 
spot of predilection, some favoured 
haunt, or perhaps the world altogether, 
have left behind him in this manner 
a token of the sensible presence he 
was even then about to withdraw from 
men, is a very natural one, nor least 
so when, as happens to nations in the 
heyday of their prime, imagination 
and poetry are at their liveliest and 
best. At such a time, the boyhood or 
youth of a people, fancy, no longer 
childish and incoherent in her imagery, 
sketches out with a firmer hand than 
heretofore the outlines of her best 
efforts, and plants the pedestal on 
which may be reared a statue to 
endure for ages. Like their near 
cousins of Japan, the Siamese, though 
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wanting in the high poetical strain 
which distinguishes—my readers will 
allow me the use of a convenient if 
not over accurate nomenclature—the 
Aryan and Semitic races, are yet more 
fancy-gifted than the majority of the 
great Mongolian family to which they 
belong; more so indeed than their 
cousins, the cleverer but more prosaic 
Chinese, or perhaps than any other 
inhabitants of Central and Eastern 
Asia. Nor need we grudge them the 
moderate amount of imaginative 
faculty requisite for the shaping out 
the foot-print of their patron saint ; 
though we may not unreasonably envy 
them the steadfastness of purpose that 
has so long kept them, and still keeps 
them, faithful to its honour. 

History, if Fergusson’s assertion be 
correct, has never risen with any 
Turanian people above the level of 
annals, and those in general of the 
most meagre and unsatisfactory cha- 
racter. To this rule Siamese records 
make no exception. Where, however, 
the marvellous is concerned, the nar- 
rative is apt to become suddenly 
copious in an unwonted degree; 
though possibly without a propor- 
tionate increase of accuracy in detail. 
Omitting accordingly much that is 
childish and irrelevant, the tale of 
the discovery of Phra-Bat runs as 
follows. It was in the year a.p. 1606, 
during the reign of Phra-Chao-Song- 
Tam, one of the earlier kings of that 
powerful dynasty which extended 
Siamese dominion over the Malay 
peninsula to the south, and the Laos 
provinces to the north, and laid Cam- 
bodia prostrate never more to rise, 
that a simple huntsman, by name 
Phran Bun, while following the chase 
among the dense woodlands a few 
leagues south-east of the then Siamese 
capital, Loph-buri, discovered on a 
lonely rock—fit station for a medi- 
tative anchoret—a mark of unusual 
form, the impress it seemed of a 
human, though gigantic foot. Now 
the forest region where this discovery 
was made belonged to the province of 
which Sala-buri, a town on the eastern 


branch of the Meinam, was capital ; 
and thither the fortunate huntsman 
repaired to report the wonder. The 
governor of Sali-buri immediately 
referred the matter, as one of high 
import, to the king. Now the monarch 
had passed many years of his early 
life in a monastery, where he had 
attained great proficiency in sacred 
lore, and was consequently well aware 
not only what the print of Buddha’s 
foot should resemble, but also that 
such a foot-print certainly existed, 
though hitherto unrevealed in Siam. 
Eager to verify his expectations, he 
set out at once to visit the forest and 
revelation, with the huntsman for 
guide, and a whole company of learned 
monks, skilled in traditional sym- 
bolism, and thoroughly qualified to 
pronounce authoritatively on the 
genuineness of the prodigy, in his 
train. 

To such a quest there could be only 
one result. King, priests, huntsman, 
and all besides, recognised in the rock- 
print before them the correct likeness 
of the hundred and eight well-known 
symbols supernaturally engraven on 
the sole of the master’s foot, and re- 
vered the sacred “‘ Chakr” or wheel, 
great Buddha’s own mark and proper 
token. A temporary shrine was at 
once erected on the spot, and four 
years later a gorgeous pavilion or 
“*Maha-Dop,” with all the adjuncts 
of Siamese worship had been completed 
and consecrated, with seven days of 
high festivity to the yearly recurring 
pilgrimage. 

Succeeding kings amplified and 
adorned the shrine, till the treasures 
it contained attracted in 1766 a band 
of robbers, who, availing themselves 
of the general confusion prevailing 
throughout the land after the suc- 
cessful Burmese invasion of that 
epoch, and the downfall of Ayuthia 
and of fhe Siamese monarchy together, 
stormed the place, slew the priests, 
stripped the sacred footprint of the 
gold with which it had been thickly 
plated, and plundered the burnt 
temple. 
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A temporary shed was a few years 
later erected over the desecrated relic 
by order of the brave, but unfortunate 
Chao-Tak-Sin, the expeller of the Bur- 
mese from Siam. His own untimely 
death prevented however the complete 
restoration of the shrine during his 
reign ; but his successor, Phra-Putta- 
Yot-Fa, the founder of the present 
dynasty, took up the work in 1787, and 
constructed the ‘“ Maha-Dop” that 
now covers the footprint ; while follow- 
ing kings, down to the ruler of Siam, 
have each in turn visited, and by their 
pious liberality contributed, to the 
adornment of the place. 

The period for the yearly pilgrimage 
of Siamese votaries to the national 
shrine is on or about the full moon 
of the third month, a lunation corre- 
sponding more or less to our own 
February; just as the cool, dry 
weather of December and January is 
beginning to yield to the approach of 
the hot season, which here attains its 
height in April. Fortunately for tra- 


vellers in a country where anything 


that could by the utmost stretch of 
courtesy be termed a road is a rare 
luxury, the sacred spot can be ap- 
proached from the direction of the 
capital by water within fourteen or 
fifteen miles—thanks to one of the 
many river-branches of the great 
Meinam system, that intersect in all 
directions the low-lying delta of Siam. 
The plain, evidently sea-bed at no very 
remote geological epoch, slopes down 
in a gentle, uniform, and almost im- 
perceptible decline from the foot of the 
inland mountain chains on the north, 
to the mangrove swamps of the mos- 
quito-haunted coast, that advances 
southward year by year on the re- 
tiring sea. The general level is mo- 
notonous as that of the Nile delta it- 
self; but here and there dark lime- 
stone rocks, belonging—TI speak under 
correction—to the Permian formation, 
start abrupt and precipitous from the 
plain ; islands of an earlier date, and 
except in being surrounded by earth 
instead of water, resembling in every 
respect those which yet stud the shal- 


low surface of the upper Gulf of Siam. 
Sometimes these rocks cluster in 
groups of several miles in extent; 
their summits are weather-worn into 
fantastic peaks and pinnacles; their 
sides formed by buttresses of detached 
blocks piled up against the precipices 
whence they have fallen, or hollowed 
out by deep crevasses and winding 
caverns often penetrating far into the 
central mass. Trees and shrubs of 
every tropical species, among which 
the bright green foliage of the sacred 
“Bo” tree, the “ Pipul” of India, is 
conspicuous, find root, thanks to plen- 
tiful heat and moisture, in the clefts 
of the rock; the topmost pinnacles 
generally stand out bare and black 
under the blazing sun. All around 
is dense jungle, dwarf bamboo, thorny 
shrubs, and here and there a lofty tree 
of pre-Raphaelitic slenderness and 
grace, not ill-suited to the hill out- 
lines which much resemble those we 
see in the backgrounds of the works 
of early Italian painters. Amongst 
this wilderness at wide spaces of inter- 
val a patch of land has been occasion- 
ally cleared for rice-fields or garden 
ground, fringed by the russet-coloured 
thatch-roofs of peasant huts. 

The Phra-Bat group of hills, one of 
those just described, rises at a distance 
of twenty miles or thereabouts from 
the mountain ranges of Loph-buri, the 
northern limit of the Meinam delta, 
and as far or a little more from the 
range of Korat, here the easterly limit 
of the plain. The highest peaks do 
not, I think, exceed twelve hundred 
feet, though their capricious abrupt- 
ness gives them a delusive appearance 
of much more. Just where the west- 
ernmost spur of the rocky ridge starts 
from the level, the forest has been 
cleared away to some distance ; and 
the pilgrim of Phra-Bat, who up to the 
moment of his actual arrival at the 
mountain foot has scarcely been able 
to obtain through the dense foliage 
around his pathway so much as a 
glimpse of the wished-for goal, now 
suddenly finds himself in presence of 
the shrine. 
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The nearest object, however, that 
presents itself to the visitor on arrival 
is a large straggling palace, brick- 
built and plastered, but with no pre- 
tensions whatever to beauty of con- 
struction, surrounded by a wide extent 
of very dilapidated garden wall; the 
whole the work of the late king, an 
excellent monarch, but whom the gods 
had certainly not made architectural, 
as too many ugly edifices remain to 
testify. Here the king himself, and, 
by his permission, the great of the 
land find lodging when visiting the 
sacred spot; at other times the struc- 
ture remains empty, uncared for, 
and even in part ruinous; it being 
too much the Siamese custom, like the 
Turkish, to build much, but little or 
never to repair. Two other big brick 
and plaster houses, in even worse con- 
dition than the palace, stand or fall 
further on ; they have been erected as 
resting-places for the principal Siamese 
state officials when on a visit to Phra- 
Bat. Nearer the rock itself, but still 
on the plain, several long wooden 
dwellings, raised to some height above 
the ground on’ piers, give shelter to 
priests, whether resident or pilgrim ; 
the muster-roll of the former, as I was 
told, shows about two hundred in all ; 
but there are rarely more than thirty 
of them here present at a time; the 
name of the latter during the pilgrim 
season is legion. Close by are the two 
buildings of the kind called in Siamese 
“ Bawt,” a word that may be indiffer- 
ently rendered by “temple” or 
“church ;” their form outside is 
something between that of an ordinary 
chapel and a barn, with a high-pitched 
tiled roof, or rather roofs, two or even 
three stages being often reared one 
above another ; while at each end a 
gable, thickly charged with carved or 
plaster ornaments, and richly gilt and 
coloured, surmounts the two doors 
which, in all genuine Siamese places 
of worship, constitute the entrance. 
Within, a large, sometimes gigantic, 
statue of Buddha, seated on a lotus 
throne, and commonly surrounded by 
a whole crowd of smaller Buddhas, 
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the offerings of individual piety, con- 
stitutes the most notable object ; the 
walls are sometimes painted with 
scenes, not rarely grotesque enough, 
from the very mythological story of 
the holy man’s career; occasionally 
the torments of the infernal region, 
depicted in a minuteness of physical 
detail that Dante might have envied, 
terrify or amuse sinners; not seldom 
the interior is merely whitewashed or 
bare. A raised platform for the 
preacher, who delivers his sermons sit- 
ting, is generally placed on one side, a 
little in front of the altar. This class 
of building comprises what Europeans 
commonly but inaccurately term 
“Wats ;”” the Siamese word “ Wat” 
denoting in fact the entire sacred en- 
closure, often very extensive, and con- 
taining many other objects besides the 
temple itself. In connection with the 
two “Bawts” just mentioned are 
several “Senlas,” or lecture-rooms, 
large open sheds, with each, a highly 
ornamented throne for the orator; 
“ Vihans,” or resting-places for pilgrim 
priests; “Salas,” or lodging-houses, 
totally unfurnished, of course, for 
laymen; and two or three “ Phra- 
chedis,” constructions of which more 
hereafter. The rest of the cleared 
space is, at this epoch of the year, 
close covered by an extemporised 
market, made up of long rows of 
bamboo-sheds, hastily run up at need 
with a few mats for shade. Here eat- 
ables of all kinds, Siamese kinds, 
mostly of a sweetly insipid taste that 
is to say, may be had at small price; 
alongside of sundry other articles of 
travelling requirements, such as pots, 
pans, cloths, rope, and the like ; doves 
too, which the Siamese much affect as 
house-pets ; and fighting-cocks; the 
last scarce less prized here for popu- 
lar amusement than in the Philippines, 
though steel spurs are not in use as 
in the “Eastern Isles,” and the 
achievements of the feathered com- 
batants are in consequence compara- 
tively bloodless. Everywhere groups 
of pilgrims, whole families, often babies 
included, sit camped under the trees 
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or close nestling against the shadowy 
side of some rest-house ; the priests, 
who make up a fair third of the crowd, 
are not seldom provided with large 
white or yellow-fringed umbrellas ; 
these they set up tent-wise in the 

und, several of them side by side, 
till the effect produced at a little dis- 
tance is that of a gigantic crop of 
mushrooms, sprung up somehow among 
the bushes. At the time of our visit 
it wants yet ten days to the full! 
moon appointed for the festival ; but 
the entire neighbourhood, plain and 
hillside, is already crowded with 
pilgrims, men of every rank from 
the governor of a province with his 
numerous retinue of attendants down 
to the poorest day-labourer, with 
his wife and half-a-dozen naked chil- 
dren; a lively, but not disorderly 
scene, thanks to the total, or almost 
total, absence of drunkenness and its 
consequent vices, which, though only 
too largely naturalised by foreign im- 
portation at Bangkok, have as yet 
spread little beyond the capital and 
the immediate sea-coast. 

From the ground level a flight of 
granite steps imbedded in the lime- 
stone rock leads up, after some wind- 
ings, to a small ledge or plateau in the 
hill side, where, under the shade of 
the lofty “ Bo” trees that spread their 
green canopy far aloft, Buddha, had 
he ever visited Siam—which it is ab- 
solutely certain he never did—might 
well have sat or stood in meditation. 
Here, at all events, is the sacred foot- 
print. The building that now shelters 
it, called the “ Maha-Dop,” or “ great,” 
ie. “august dome,” is of compara- 
tively recent date; having been, as 
we have already seen, constructed by 
order of jthe King Phra-Putta-Yot- 
Fa, founder of the present dynasty, in 
the year, 1787, only ninety-four years 
since. The older building, of the same 
date as the discovery of the foot-print 
itself, was utterly destroyed, so runs 
the chronicle, by the band of Chinese 
freebooters, four hundred in number, 
of whom mention was made above 
in the summary of the fortunes of 


Phra-Bat. The edifice now before us is 
square, about thirty feet in dimension 
each way, without comprising the 
outer colonnade ; but the pointed roof 
and spire above give it a total height 
of near a hundred feet. Round the 
walls outside, and supporting the wide- 
projecting roof runs a portico of 
square-shafted pillars, fluted, and with 
lotus capitals ; and outside these again 
and the basement on which they stand, 
is an open space, fifteen or sixteen feet 
wide, flagged with coloured marble, 
and bordered by a_highly-polished 
granite balustrade that overhangs the 
native rock. This balustrade is 
curiously carved in fantastic open 
work, where the Chinese dragon finds 
frequent place ; for stone and work- 
manship are alike from China, as are 
also the glistening marbles of the pave- 
ment and of the steps that lead up to 
the level of the colonnade and to the 
temple gates. These are four in number, 
two on the north side and two on the 
South, tall narrow entrances with an 
inward slope from threshold to lintel ; 
and are provided with heavy folding- 
doors of solid teak, lacquered black, 
and inlaid with exquisite flower de- 
signs in mother-of-pearl. The columns 
of the outer portico are richly gilt, 
and their shallow flutings deepened by 
lines of red and blue ; the outer wall of 
the temple is entirely covered by a gilt 
diaper of innumerable contemplative 
little Buddhas, each attended by an 
angel—or what is meant for one, half- 
bird, half-woman—in a respectful 
attitude, on a ground of bright red. 
Round the windows which admit the 
light from the east and west, 
oblong apertures with the same 
Egyptian-like slope as the doors, run 
raised border mouldings of flowers, all 
gilt, as are also the deep ogive niches 
that surmount them, though patches 
of dark blue are skilfully inserted 
here and there to increase the effect, 
for the sense of colour and its applica- 
tion is not less developed among the 
Siamese than among the Chinese 
themselves. The roof, pyramidical in 
its general outline, is encircled tier 
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above tier with seven crown-like bands 
of gilded pinnacles, glittering like 
little flames against the duller hues, 
red, yellow, green, and blue of the 
upward slope, which after rising thus 
for about thirty feet from the caves, 
tapers into a graceful spire, at first 
four-sided, but with deep retreating 
angles, that give it an almost octan- 
gular effect, the whole being painted 
in bright vertical stripes of colour, 
thrice bound together like a bundle of 
reed-stalks by horizontal bands of gold 
and purple. Higher up yet the spire 
moulds itself into a succession of nine 
lessening rings, one above the other ; 
then changes into a slender gilded 
shaft, surmounted by seven lotus- 
flowers, and above these again seven 
golden coronets of open work, till the 
highest and smallest is surmounted by 
a gilded spike or lance-head, at a 
hundred feet or thereabouts from the 
ground. An exquisite structure, and 
of a type, I believe, peculiar to Siam ; 
while the body of the main building 
itself, with its high narrow portals, 
and pier-like columns surmounted by 
lotus-shaped capitals, bears a some- 
what Egyptian character, though less 
marked here than in many of the 
colossal buildings and giant statues so 
frequent throughout Siam. 

Whether a resemblance amounting 
almost to a community of art betokens 
also a community of ethnical origin, 
or whether it be merely a result of 
similar local conditions, and an exam- 
ple, nor at all a solitary one, of the 
efficacy of such conditions in moulding 
men to mutual likeness, is a matter 
for research, and hard todecide. But 
thus much is certain, that the simi- 
larity between Egypt and Siam is by 
no means a merely superficial one, nor 
confined to the uses of form and colour 
in either land ; and that the two great 
river tracts of the Nile and the 
Meinam resemble each other in the 
type and character of their inhabitants, 
their customs, their institutions, their 
arts, their dispositions, their religions 
even, more than the mere analogies of 
land, water, and climate would seem 
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sufficiently to account for. It would 
be easy, were this the occasion for it, 
to indicate the parallelism in every 
one of these, and to show how Siam 
is in many and important respects a 
very Egypt, only with the base of its 
delta turned to the south instead of 
the north, and the entire country 
brought some fifteen degrees nearer 
the Equator—an Egypt however as 
yet, for its better luck, without a 
fpreign loan, as also without the re- 
sults, good or bad, of serious foreign in- 
terference. A people, too, less laborious 
and lessintelligent than the hard-worked 
servants of the Egyptian taskmaster, 
Pharaoh, Khedive, or Oppenheim ; 
but on the other hand with the advan- 
tage—an inestimable one in the East 
—of never having been cramped and 
stunted by the worse than Procrustean 
mould of the Islamitic system, so 
surely fatal to the growth and deve- 
lopment of a people, whatever its na- 
tive energy. Happier in these regards, 
Siam is, after its fashion, a kind of 
pre-Mohammedan, nay, indeed, pre- 
Ptolemaic Egypt; an indirect survival 
of the ages when Denderah and Philx 
were yet unbuilt, and liker to the 
ruled and the rulers of Thebes or 
Memphis than to those of Hellenised 
Alexandria or Islamitic Cairo. But 
in nothing is the similarity more 
evident—and let this be enough for 
our present purpose—than in the 
architecture of the two kingdoms. 
The same massive tree-like columns, 
close placed to supply the deficiency of 
arch or vault, the same lotus-petaled 
capitals, the same slope of the high 
portals, and not unfrequently of the 
windows, the same frequency of the 
obelisk-monument, distinct from, yet 
adjoining, the temple or the palace, 
the same just use and appreciation of 
size as an essential constituent of 
constructive excellence—such is the 
type dominant and repeated every- 
where, at Bangkok, at Ayuthia, at 
Loph-buri, at Nakon-sawan, all through- 
out the land. Pity that the inferiority 
of building materials, and the almost 
universal employment of brick, and 
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that too often ill baked and crumbly, 
should have rendered the greater part 
of the monuments of Siam at once 
less shapely and less enduring than 
those of Egypt. 

Nor is it in architecture only, but 
in imagery, sculptured or painted, that 
the same resemblance may be observed. 
The free use of colour as an auxiliary 
or supplement of constructional detail, 
to deepen shadow or to bring out relief, 
was, by the not doubtful evidence of 
what ages have spared, practised in 
the audience halls of Thebes and the 
temples of Luxor, exactly as it now 
is in the “ Maha-Prasat ” of Bangkok, 
and the sanctuaries of “ Wat Po”; 
while the outlines and attitudes of the 
portraitures that adorn, or are in- 
tended to adorn, the walls of the 
Siamese shrines, might, where free 
from the too prevalent taint of Hindoo 
mythological extravagance, be readily 
imagined the work of Egyptian 
artists. But most of all the huge 


statues of Buddha, seated or reclin- 
ing, the former often measuring sixty 


or seventy feet in height, the latter, 
extended over a hundred and twenty 
or thirty feet in length, yet comely 
and well-proportioned, though made of 
brickwork only, fashioned over with 
plaster, claim near kindred with Mem- 
non and Rameses, and even reproduce 
in posture and expression the same 
fulness of repose and calm dignity, 
not without a hint of quiet scorn, that 
stamps the caste of their giant brethren 
adown the Nile valley. Indeed in 
Siam these features of sculpture and 
architecture are all the more marked 
by the abrupt contrast offered in the 
grotesque figures and fantastic orna- 
mentations of Chinese workmanship 
mixed up capriciously among these very 
temples and statues, and representing 
a wholly different phase of Turanian 
art and mind; one which, more than 
any other influence from without, has 
penetrated, though not assimilated, 
Siam. 

But it is time that we return to 
Phra-Bat, and having surveyed the 
-outside, let us now enter the building. 


The floor from wall to wall is covered 
by a mat of silver, plaited in thin 
slips, the offering of the piety of the 
late king; a monarch said to have 
entertained strange theories in matter 
of dogma, but who, happily for him- 
self and his people, abstained from 
entering on the dangerous path of 
religious reform, and steadily upheld 
in practice the traditional forms and 
usages of Siamese Buddhism. The 
walls of the shrine are painted inside 
of a light red, with a gilded pattern 
resembling that on the outside, and 
are further decorated by some highly 
varnished Chinese pictures, devotional 
gifts, but of no particular significance 
that I could discover. The ceiling, 
which rises into a lofty cone, is a com- 
plicated stagework of carving and 
gilding ; but its details are lost in the 
insufficient light afforded by the side 
windows of the shrine. Towards the 
south wall of the building a low dais, 
gilded and lotus-bordered, supports a 
sitting figure of the anchoret-king ; 
small pastilles of sandal-wood, candles 
of a very ordinary description, and 
dim lamps of cocoa-nut oil burn cease- 
lessly before it, amid heaps of fresh 
flowers renewed hourly, and a hetero- 
geneous collection of offerings denot- 
ing more devotion than good taste. 
But these are mere accessories. 
Under the centre of the cupola is 
the sacred object of pilgrimage and 
shrine alike, the supposed impress of 
the holy foot. I trust that my 
Siamese readers, should I have any, 
will not quarrel with me for the 
epithet “supposed,” when I subjoin 
that the cavity which does duty for 
foot-print is nearly five feet in length 
by two in breadth, and it bears no 
resemblance whatever to the mark of 
a human foot, not even in the propor- 
tions of its shape, unless it be that 
the end which does duty for heel, is 
rather narrower than the other, and 
that some well-intentioned but un- 
skilful chisel has indicated at the 
larger end some scratches typical it 
seems of toe-marks, all equal in length, 
as indeed tradition affirms were in life 
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the toes of the holy man, but the one 
on the left rather broader than the 
rest—the great toe, no doubt. Accord- 
ing to these indications the impress is 
that of the right foot, and was made 
by a person who stood facing the 
north. Of the hundred and eight 
distinctive marks to which the foot- 
print, as we are told, owed its first 
recognition, and even of the central 
and most significant “Chakr” or wheel, 
not a trace remains ; they disappeared, 
it is saia, when the shrine was plun- 
dered and burnt in 1766; an unsatis- 
factory explanation. The depth of 
the hollow in the rock surface is about 
ten inches; but all round it a raised 
border, brickwork I think, but very 
thickly gilt, and decorated with the 
likeness of a_ lotus-flower garland, 
protects the miraculous impress, which 
is further guarded by an iron grating, 
though this last during the pilgrimage 
season is removed. 

Arrived at the goal of his journey, 
the Siamese pilgrim, layman or priest, 
sits down on the silver-matted floor 
beside the sacred symbol, and after 
raising his joined hands and bowing 
his head thrice or more often in pious 
veneration, remains a while in his 
place, reciting in a low voice some 
devout Pali formula, and meditating 
on the excellences of him who, for a 
third part—so statisticians affirm—of 
the human race represents the highest 
perfection to which man can attain ; 
the great monarch who having weighed 
rank, birth, power, riches, pleasure, all 
that men desire, in the balance of rea- 
son, found all light as vanity, and 
abandoned all to find in abnegation 
that which satiety could not give, and 
to open by renouncement the unerring 
path from changeful death to change- 
less life—changeless and eternal ; 
for such indeed is, when rightly 
understood, the true significance of 
Buddha’s “Nirvana,” however ob- 
seured by the over-subtlety of Asiatic 
metaphysics or misapprehended by the 
grosser minds of European scholars, 
French, English, or German, some 
prejudiced, but all unable to distin- 


guish through the dense atmosphere 
of Western materialism and selfish 
individuality the clear colourless ray 
of truth, visible only to the unclouded 
eye of a pure heart. Yet the teaching 
was not in substance new, nor taught 
by Buddha only, nor learnt in his 
school alone; nor have there ever 
wanted since man was man witnesses 
to the one supreme truth, the solution 
of the enigma, the answer to the 
sphinx of existence, that in the annihi- 
lation of the individual self is the per- 
fection of being, the consummation of 
love, life absolute and eternal. Known 
to the great Teacher of Galilee, known, 
so their memorials assure us, to the 
disciples of the word of His power, 
Semite or Gentile, to the ascetics of 
Egypt, to the anchorets of Calabria, 
to the mystics of Damascus and Cufa, 
to the love-bard of Cairo ; known too to 
Gerson, to Lallement, to Surin and their 
following, but known as the one pear! 
of great price for which the all that is 
bartered is as nothing; the absolute, 
changeless, boundless, living love, in 
exchange for the narrownesses, the 
limitations, the mutabilities of self 
and death. This goal Buddha saw, to 
this he pointed, towards this he en- 
deavoured, nor wholly without suc- 
cess, to trace out the path by which 
those who walk, though at the outset 
with yet unpurged eyesight, might 
arrive in time, first to the vision, then 
at last to the attainment of the true 
life. That every act, good or evil, has 
its reward proportioned accordingly 
without fail or flaw, that the evil done 
in time must be compensated and 
cancelled in time; that the good must 
ultimately clear off and thrust out the 
evil, till through long-continued suc- 
cession of change, in which each phase 
is determined by and evolved from the 
preceding, evil and self-love; then 
lastly the self-consciousness which is 
the root and element of all evil, be 
gradually abolished and effaced, till 
existence reach the perfect, the abso- 
lute good, where self and individuality 
are no more. Such were the main 
lines of his track ; and along these he 
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placed the lesser and imperfect, but 
needful waymarks of special precept 
and observance by which the many 
might guide themselves in the right 
direction, though yet far from, nor 
even conscious of, the ultimate term. 
Few indeed—and how could it be 
otherwise /—are they among the mil- 
lions who profess the observance of 
the Five Precepts, who hold in view, 
or even consciously tend towards, the 
Nirvana of Buddha. But fewer still, 
those at least among the average 
Siamese, who do not cling with toler- 
able persistence to the prescribed rites 
and observances of the Buddhist code, 
or lose from sight the theory, and even 
in the main, the practice of the path- 
way of merit, or forget the certainty 
of its consequence and effect beyond 
the phase called death, through long 
succeeding ages of happiness or grief, 
according to the works done and the 
merits or demerits acquired day by 
day. And hence to define the Buddhist 
system as mere pessimistic positivism, 
or atheistic materialism, and Buddha 
himself as a teacher of hopeless annihi- 
lation, is sheer misrepresentation and 
calumny ; nor indeed is it historically 
possible that by such preachments he or 
any one else could ever have earned the 
gratitude and secured the devoted 
adherence of countless multitudes and 
long succeeding generations. 

Not death, but life, “more life and 
fuller,” that is what men, Asiatics 
no less than Europeans, want! with 
this deep longing, this inextinguished 
desire, divergences of race, Aryan or 
Turanian, and differences of climate, 
tropical or temperate, have nothing 
to do; and if the Siamese are of 
opinion that Buddha taught them the 
best and securest way to this, who 
shall blame them for their veneration 
of his memory, and of the symbols 
which betoken his actual presence 
among men ? 

When the short prayer or medita- 
tion is over, a few flowers, should the 
worshipper have them ready to hand, 
are offered, and a pastille or two 
lighted and left to burn ; after which 


devotional acts our pilgrim is free to 
apply himself to the business most 
grateful to the genuine Siamese, body 
and mind, that, namely, of looking 
about him and doing nothing in par- 
ticular. For occupations like these 
the place is admirably suited; the 
moist warmth of the forest air, the 
clear, pale, blue sky, the bright sun- 
light on rock and tree ; the gay holi- 
day groups of men and women, with 
flowers white and yellow in their 
black hair; the orange-coloured robes 
of the priests sprinkled frequent among 
the half-naked lay pilgrims, relieving 
the ruddy brown, else the prevailing 
tone of a Siamese crowd ; while gold, 
at least gilding, marble, and purple,— 
the three constituents of classic splen- 
dour, the triple ideal of Théophile 
Gautier and Imperial Rome,—make 
up the foreground in a scene where 
men, women, children, dress, flowers, 
leaves, sky, sunshine, all unite in one 
bright smile, and harmonise in one 
festival of colour, form, and light. 
Nor is sound wanting; for close at 
the entrance door of the shrine, be- 
tween the portico and the outer 
balustrade, a band of musicians, pro- 
vided by the liberality of some 
wealthier pilgrims, have taken place, 
thirty performers or more, on the 
polished pavement, and, seated there 
among a delighted crowd, keep up on 
their various instruments, some har- 
monious enough, an untiring succes- 
sion of tunes, or rather of notes, by 
no means devoid of melody, accom- 
panied from time to time by the voice 
of some trained singer; the whole 
producing a pleasant, and, above all, 
a very cheerful effect. Of all Asiatic 
music the Siamese is generally held 
the best—a moderate praise, as those 
who have attended Persian, Arabian, 
Hindoo, or Malay, not to say Chinese 
performances, will testify. However, 
in the opinion of the pilgrim audience 
the Phra-Bat concert is evidently per- 
fection itself; and does undoubtedly, 
especially when heard at a moderate 
distance in the open air, chime in with, 
and in a manner complete the holiday 
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character of the scene. But whether 
listening to the music or otherwise 
intent, the multitude of worshippers 
without the temple and within are 
manifestly of the mind that religion 
and pleasure, merriment and devotion, 
are not only by no means incompatible 
terms, but are rather closely connected 
with and auxiliary to each other. 
Here all is ornament and glitter, 
mirth, music, and laughter, nothing 
solemn, nothing mysterious, nothing 
awful, no “dim religious light,” no 
sacred gloom, no fear-inspiring rites. 
The bloody sacrifices of Greece and 
Rome, the monster-peopled twilight of 
Hindoo worship, the melancholy sym- 
bols of pain and death so frequent in 
Catholic sanctuaries, the dull, weary 
decorum of a Protestant church—none 
of these have place in Phra-Bat, where, 
on the contrary, all combines to an- 
nounce that religion is something joy- 
ful, something belonging to the bright 
side of life, and to be approached 
accordingly. Right or wrong, it is 
anyhow a pleasant view of things, 
and one that so far does credit to the 
good sense of those who take it. And 
even were Buddhism the pessimist 
theory that some have, though erro- 
neously, imagined it to be, it is un- 
questionably optimism in practice. 
Besides the actual foot-print, or, 
to speak more closely in accordance 
with general belief, the rock-cavity 
which betokens it, there is yet within 
the “Maha-Dop” another object in- 
timately connected with the peculiar 
purport of the shrine. This is a gilt 
plate of copper, in dimensions corre- 
sponding exactly with the miraculous 
hollow itself, but bearing in relief fac- 
similes of the various symbols said to 
have been originally impressed on the 
stone ; and of which a minute descrip- 
tion is given in Mr. H. Alabaster’s 
Modern Buddhist, a work published 
ten years ago. According to this 
author, the number, and for the most 
rt the character, of the emblems 
tally with those found in the reputed 
foot-marks of Buddhist Burmah and 
Ceylon. In the Phra-Bai itself some 


of the mystic types are essentially 
Siamese or, I rather think, Cambodian ; 
but far the greater part have refer- 
ence to the complicated absurdities of 
Hindoo mythology, those incrusta- 
tions of later Buddhism, and as such 
scarcely merit notice here. Nor do 
the Siamese themselves, for aught I 
could discover, attach much import- 
ance to any of the hundred and 
eight grotesques, the sacred wheel or 
“Chakr” alone excepted. The gilt 
plate itself is placed leaning against 
the inner wall, opposite the foot- 
print, and is for the pilgrims an 
object of some curiosity, but of no 
veneration. 

Like copies of the Phra-Bat, with 
its array of emblems, some in stone, 
some in plaster, gilt or plain, are to 
be met with in many other temples 
throughout Siam ; these are often the 
objects of supplementary pilgrimages, 
made at the same time of year as 
that to the original. A few of these 
are, curiously enough, surrounded by 
four distinct outlines,’ each three or 
four inches wider and longer than the 
other, neatly traced out on the in- 
dented surface. The most remarkable 
of the kind that it has been my luck 
to visit was at Pamok, a place of some 
note in Siamese annals, not far from 
the ancient capital, Khrung-Khao, or 
Ayuthia ; and here an old and learned 
monk informed me that the quintuple 
engravement referred to five different 
appearances of Buddha, in each of 
which the stature of the holy man 
was proportioned to one or other of 
these gigantic foot-marks, a tradition 
of which no other record appears to 
exist. The only Siamese image of 
Buddha himself, said to be an exact 
likeness of the saint, and indeed to 
be of supernatural make, is a standing 
figure about fourteen feet high; the 
two feet are planted firmly close to- 
gether on the ground; the left hand 
hangs down open by the side; the 
right is raised as though in admoni- 
tion or benediction, and bears a small 
“Chakr” or circle, surrounded by a 
lotus border, displayed on the palm. 
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This statue—a plaster one—occupies 
a very pretty temple on the wooded 
rocks of Ta-ra-mamoun, a long way 
north up the great Meinam river ; it 
was held in great esteem by the late 
king, and is still much resorted to by 
pilgrims. Ancient it certainly is not, 
nor has it any claim in beauty of 
form or feature, let alone size, to be 
a correct likeness of one whom all 
annalists agree in describing as excep- 
tionally handsome. But it is remark- 
able that of all monumental statues 
of Buddha throughout Siam this alone 
is in a standing attitude, the rest are 
seated or reclining ; and of these two 
postures Chinese devotion affects by 
preference the former, Siamese, cha- 
racteristically enough, the latter. 
Without the “ Maha-Dop,” but on 
the same level and close beside it, are 
two handsome “ Phra-chedis,” or, as 
Fergusson would style them, topes ; 
broad-based cones, surrounded by 
deep mouldings, and tapering up- 
wards into spires, often of great 
height. The lower stages of the 
“Phra-chedi” are not unfrequently 
square ; the central part has a bell- 
like form; the building itself is 
invariably solid. A relic, a small 
image of some costly material, or 
some like object, is said to be com- 
monly concealed in the centre of the 
mass, but is honoured by no particular 
reverence distinct from that allowed 
to the “ Phra-chedi” itself. Hardly 
any temple in Siam but has one or 
more of these pyramid spires in at- 
tendance on it, and often out-topping 
it greatly ; that, for instance, reared 
not many years since amid the marsh- 
lands of Phra-pathom, east of Bang- 
kok falls little short of four hundred 
feet in height from base to gilded 
summit, but the design is unfortu- 
nately not worthy of the giant pro- 
portions of the edifice, and the general 
effect clumsy and poor. Another fre- 
quent, and by no means ungraceful, 
adjunct of a Buddhist temple is 
the “ Phra-prang.” Its significance is 
much the same as that of the “ Phra- 
chedi,” but the form is that of a 


stout obelisk, deeply fluted, and 
brought by a succession of re-entering 
angles from a square into an octan- 
gular shape; intricate mouldings 
divide it into stages gradually dimin- 
ishing as they ascend, till all the 
lines of building are gathered to- 
gether into a point at top. Like the 
“ Phra-chedi,” the “ Phra-prang” is 
solid; but four steep flights of steps 
often lead up the sides for about one- 
third of the height, where each gives 
access to a small Buddha-tenanted 
shrine hollowed out in the body of 
the pile. On no form of sacred build- 
ing do the Siamese lavish more archi- 
tectural and decorative ornament, and 
in none is the general result more 
thoroughly satisfactory—thanks to 
the skilful combination of vertical 
and horizontal lines, which give the 
fullest possible effect to height and 
size, while affording in their inter- 
sections fair scope for any amount of 
ornamental detail to complete without 
complicating or overloading the out- 
line. A good specimen of this sort 
of monument is the “ Phra-prang,” 
known as that of “Wat Chang” at 
Bangkok, which, though not two 
hundred feet high, looks not only 
infinitely grander, but even loftier 
than the ungainly edifice of Phra- 
pathom. Both kinds of building, the 
one holding the place of the Egyptian 
pyramid, the other of the obelisk, 
here however on the small scale be- 
fitting the broken character of the 
scenery around them, cluster round 
the “‘Maha-Dop” of Phra-Bat, and 
show their slender and well-propor- 
tioned outlines through the green 
shades of bamboo, palm, and forest- 
tree, like white specks jotted at ran- 
dom all over the sides of the hill and 
up to its very summit; whither the 
pilgrim ascends for the greater part of 
the distance by a stone causeway, 
solidly and skilfully constructed amid 
the wild confusion of rock and boulder, 
but now neglected and in many places 
broken down. Tradition ascribes—but 
I doubt with what correctness—the 
construction of this work to Phye 
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Vichaien, the notorious Constantine 
Falcon, a Greek renegade, who, from 
the rank of a common sailor, rose, by 
sheer cleverness and audacity, two 
centuries since, to be prime minister 
of Siam ; and about whose history 
both French and Siamese legends have 
clustered thickly, crediting him, like 
the Solomon of the East and the 
Charlemagne or Barbarossa of the 
West, with much in which he had 
probably no share. Anyhow, as the 
principal and immediate cause of this 
adventurer’s downfall was his too open 
patronage of the French missionaries, 
those normal precursors of French 
military occupation, and his rash 
endeavour to subvert in their favour 
the Buddhist priesthood and religion, 
it is scarcely probable that he should 
have contributed to an undertaking in 
honour of that chiefest and central 
symbol of Buddhism, the Phra-Bat. 
About half-way up the mountain there 
is a small natural cave, much fre- 
quented by bats and pilgrims; but 
neither this nor a much larger cave 
at the foot of an adjoining hill offer 
any object of much interest. Caves of 
this sort, some of them, however, like 
that of Pechaburi, near the western 
sea-coast, beautifully adorned with 
pendent stalactites, are common 
enough throughout the calcareous 
rocks of Southern Siam; and some 
of them are of great extent. The 
topmost ascent to the pretty minia- 
ture copy of the “Maha-Dop” that 
crowns the hill is difficult and pro- 
portionately meritorious, besides offer- 
ing the immediate and welcome reward 
of a noble view far over forest, rice- 
field, and winding river, till the blue 
mountain-ranges close it in to the 
north and east; while southward a 
small cluster of dark rocks, starting 
abrupt and island-like from the green 
plain at about thirty miles’ distance, 
marks the second bourne of the 
Siamese yearly pilgrimage, namely, 
the Phra-Chai, which, space _per- 


mitting, we will visit also. 
Before, however, we take leave of 
the Phra-Bat, I ought to make men- 


tion of a curious group of statues, 
said to represent the celebrated 
Siamese monarch, Phra-Narat, con- 
queror of Cambodia, and two of his 
chief ministers. These figures, made 
of plaster thickly gilt, stand under a 
shed near the “ Maha-Dop,” the king, 
as befitting, in the centre. Portrait or 
not, the coarse but powerful features 
of the image, the rounded eyes, wide 
nostrils, and heavy jaw, may well be- 
long to the fierce warrior who accom- 
plished his vow by literally washing 
his feet in the blood of his captive 
Cambodian rival. The statue, if taken 
from the life, must be about three cen- 
turies old; I myself incline to think 
it a copy of some lost original. The 
three figures are all dressed in the old 
Siamese two-cloth fashion; the crown 
on the monarch’s head resembles in 
design that still in use, but is less 
ornate, and smailer. The amplitude of 
court decorations is apt to be in 
inverse proportion to their real signi- 
ficance. A second statue, also said to 
represent Phra-Narat, stands by itself 
in a niche beside the rock-steps that 
lead up to the shrine; but from the 
distorted ferocity of its features, and 
the fantastic weapon grasped in its 
hand, I am inclined to think that it is 
really designed for the likeness of 
Chao-Khao-Tok, the tutelary spirit of 
the mountain, an angel demon of great 
power, and venerated accordingly. 
The principal shrine, however, of this 
preternatural potentate is not here, 
but at the southernmost spur of the 
hill, a mile or so distant, on the main 
road leading from Ayuthiato Phra-Bat ; 
where every pilgrim, the king himself, 
should he come this way, not excepted, 
must needs dismount before it, and 
offer respectful homage to the ill- 
favoured figure, where it scowls and 
threatens with axe and dagger the 
passers by. Comfort may however be 
derived from the re-assuring effigy of 
a “Thevada,” or Siamese angel, half 
woman, half bird, that stands with a 
drawn sword immediately behind the 
ill-natured “Chao,” as though to keep 
him within due bounds of moderation. 
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Here we come across a stratum of 
ideas much older in Siam, nor in Siam 
only, than either Buddhism or any 
other reasoned worship or creed what- 
ever; and which holds its own, partly 
in spite of, and defiance of, the official 
belief, partly as incorporated into it. 
Every place, but more especially every 
mountain or hill, every river, every 
lake, every well, every forest, has in 
Siamese popular opinion its guardian 
“ Chao,” literally “ master” or “lord,” 
a sort of local genius, spirit, influence, 
or demon, sometimes benevolent—that 
is, if approached with proper respect— 
but more often spiteful and capricious, 
inflicting illness, insanity, and other 
woes on whoever thoughtlessly offends 
him, or even leaves him unacknow- 
ledged and unhonoured. Rarely visible, 
the “Chao” is not the less believed 
in, and claims to himself a large share 
of Siamese veneration, though the 
offerings and ceremonies by which he 
is propitiated are fortunately of a very 
harmless, often childish character; un- 
like the dark and cruel superstitions 
attendant in some parts of India, 
Africa, and too many other lands on 
such like belief. Akin to the idea of 
the local “ Chao,”—an idea, under one 
form or other, scarce less ancient and 
less universal than the human race 
itself—is the fancy of a household 
familiar or spirit, attached to every 
dwelling large or small ; and in whose 
honour a little model house may often 
be seen raised on posts, and decorated 
with coloured rags or flowers, close by 
the real cottage. Ruined buildings, 
of which there is no lack in Siam, 
old towers, deserted temples, each of 
these has its “Chao,” generally a 
dangerous one; so too have villages 
and towns every one, but of a more 
benevolent and protective character. 
That ghosts, phantoms, spectres, and 
all the goblin crew that make night 
hideous, even an occasional vampire 
included, swarm in Siamese no less 
than in Servian, Russian, or Albanian 
darkness, need scarce be said. But I 
spare the details, which may be found 
copiously enough in the laborious 


and, in most respects, accurate work, 
No. 265.—vo.. XLy. 





of Adolf Bastian, the best, if not in- 
deed the only trustworthy European 
source of information regarding the 
Siam of our days. What has already 
been said may suffice to show that here, 
as elsewhere, religion has a two-fold 
aspect, the official, logical, and avowed 
one, and the popular, instinctive, and 
unavowed, each of which has its in- 
fluence, but the former more over the 
upper, the latter over the lower classes, 
though neither are altogether outside 
of the twofold range. For indeed 
both orders of belief, rightly under- 
stood, even if distinct from each other, 
are not opposed, but rather parallel, 
and both may consistently find place, 
though not equally so, in the same 
mind. Here at Phra-Bat the miracu- 
lous foot-print of the great teacher 
and ascetic may appropriately serve 
as type of the former; while the 
mountain “Chao,” with his scowl and 
hatchet, exemplifies the latter. 

Yet one more gaze at Phra-Bat be- 
fore our horses’ heads are finally 
turned from it, and the dense inter- 
lacement of the bamboo thicket has 
hidden it, as soon it must, from our 
eyes. The sight is one of peculiar 
beauty. Central in the view stands 
the gracefully proportioned “ Maha- 
Dop.” with its range of stately 
columns, its pyramidical roof of little 
flame-points, its lofty spire, its justly 
harmonised tints of purple, crimson, 
and gold, the whole set off to per- 
fection by a fantastic background of 
piled-up rocks, white shrines and 
spirelets, yellow-flowered shrubs, plumy 
bamboo-tufts, tall fan-palms, wide- 
branching trees, and a confusion of 
gold green leaves glittering under the 
pale bright sky and dazzling sun of 
the tropics—a fairy structure in a 
fairy land; itself incorpsed and de- 
miniatured, like Shakespeare’s good 
horseman, into that on and amid which 
itis placed. Architecture and scenery, 
art and nature are here at one. Per- 
fect harmony with its surroundings, or 
rather that the building should be 
itself a compendium and perfectionis- 
ing of those surroundings, such is the 
first, but, unfortunately for modern 
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Europe, now the most often forgotten 
condition of architectural success. An 
evil day was it for Siam when the 
mania of pseudo-European imitation, 
that bane of Asiatic art, first invaded 
Siam, where in the capital especially, 
and its neighbourhood, mean copies 
of third-rate European models, vile in 
themselves, and viler yet from the 
incongruity of their placement, or 
misplacement rather, too often insult 
the eye. When will men learn—that 
is, the men of our day, for the men of 
past years seem to have scarce needed 
such a lesson—that architecture can no 
more be imported from without than 
climate, nor art than mind? Saddest 
of all when a nation like the Siamese, 
birth-endowed with a style thoroughly 
suited to the land, and capable of in- 
definite development and improve- 
ment from within, throws away its 
own proper jewel for the false paste 
and sham brilliants of what it can 
neither adapt, nor even rationally 
copy. For not more surely does the 
blight shrivel the leaf, nor the even- 
ing gloom the day, than does European 
mimicry make to vanish every trace 
of inborn Asiatic art—form, colour, 
proportion, grace, dignity, the very 
soul itself. Whether Siam through- 
out her length and breadth is to add 
one more instance to the over many 
that Asia has already to show, I know 
not, but fear it much ; the precedent 
is too wide, the example too con- 
tagious. 


A foot-print is an easily-imagined 
symbol of a departed presence, and as 
such is common to many countries and 
many memories. A shadow is a more 
refined, a subtler emblem, and one 
more rarely employed. Though 
realised nowadays after a fashion by 
science, and embodied in the suf- 
ficiently vulgar and vulgarising form 
of photography, the idea in itself 
would seem to belong to the region of 
poetry rather than of fact ; and the 
direct permanence of such a token to 
be a matter of fancy or miracle, not 
of ordinary sense. The Siamese 
imagination, however, which although 


in most respects a very limited one, is 
vivid enough within a certain range, 
has, in its veneration for its great 
lawgiver, added the shadow to the 
foot-print, and claims for the land the 
honour of possessing not the more 
material only, but the more spiritual- 
ised token of the holy memory. And 
thus it comes to pass that the greater 
number of the yearly pilgrims, after 
accomplishing their visit to Phra-Bat, 
regain the main road, that is, the 
river, and follow it up for a consider- 
able distance among shoals and rapids, 
till they reach on its banks the little 
village of Ta-Oi, whence a path leads 
for seven or eight miles across count 


south, to the hills of Phra-Chai, 
the “shadow” or “reflection of the 
lord.” After traversing an open 


expanse of rice-fields and meadows, 
the road for its latter half lies through 
a forest of great beauty, where stately 
trees, towering often to fifty or sixty 
feet of massive trunk before they 
throw out the lowest of their giant 
branches, overshadow the dense per- 
plexity of dwarf palm, garlanded 
creepers, glossy undergrowth, and 
whatever the tropics produce of the 
most luxuriant and loveliest in flower 
and leaf. Emerging from the wood, 
the path suddenly opens on a small 
half-cleared space, overhung by a huge 
precipice, the side of a mass of lime- 
stone rock that rises full three hun- 
dred feet above the plain. A steep 
flight of granite steps, here, as at 
Phra-Bat, dexterously let in to the 
piled-up boulders on one side, leads to 
a narrow ledge running along the face 
of the otherwise perpendicular cliff, 
at least seventy feet from the ground. 
Here nestles a little group of minia- 
ture shrines, Phra-chedis and quaint 
monuments, following the line of the 
rock, till, just where its width is 
greatest, the whole breadth up to the 
very marge is taken up by a quad- 
rangular inclosure ; three sides of the 
building are formed by a columnar 
arcade, closed by windowless walls 
without, but open inwards to the 
central and unroofed court; the 
fourth side is the overhanging pre- 
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cipice itself, a mass of grey rock 
going up to the sky overhead. 

Here, on the smooth stone surface, 
devotion or fancy attempts, with vari- 
ous success, to discern the faintly-limned 
outline of a human form—the form of 
Buddha, who certainly could not, 
throughout all Southern Siam have 
chosen a fitter spot than this almost 
inaccessible shelf of rock for undis- 
turbed meditation. This is the cele- 
brated “ Pra-Chai,” the holy shadow 
or likeness, said to have been first 
revealed to the same fortunate hunts- 
man who discovered the yet more 
celebrated Phra-Bat, and about the 
same time. The visibility of the like- 
ness is, however, so says the popular 
voice, proportioned to the merits of the 
beholder: while the favour of dis- 
cerning it is wholly refused to the 
unbelieving and the wicked, and is 
only partially accorded to any virtue 
except the highest. My Siamese com- 
panions, of whom there was a round 
dozen, and myself, would seem ac- 
cording to this test to have occupied 
a medium or average post on the 
scale of goodness ; for all of us, by 
dint of hard staring, managed to 
make out a kind of shadow-tracing on 
the rock before us, though no two of 
us agreed as to its exact resemblance. 
Thus I described a sitting figure, an- 
other beholder pronounced it to be in a 
standing position, some said it was co- 
lossal, others of ordinary human size. 
When I add that the face of the rock 
is weather-stained, and marked with 
intersecting lines of cleavage and stra- 
tification, I think that I have given as 
satisfactory an explanation of any 
freaks imagination may play in fancied 
combinations and likenesses, as need 
be asked. 

Much seen, however, or little—and I 
never yet met a Siamese who had 
the moral courage to say that he had 
seen nothing at all—this anticipated 
daguerreotype is in great honour ; and 
the open area of the temple was 
already, at the time of my visit, though 
a full fortnight before the appointed 
term of pilgrimage, full of devout wor- 
shippers, while the air was thick with 


pastille smoke wreathing upwards 
against the wondrous rock. The 
building itself with its light arcade, and 
lotus ornaments lavishly bestowed on 
cornice and capital, is a pretty speci- 
men of Siamese architecture at its best ; 
graceful turret-like pinnacles crown the 
angles, and the portals, with their 
Egyptian outline, flanked by well-pro- 
portioned columns, are models of their 
kind. <A facsimile of the sacred foot- 
print, carved and gilt, occupies the 
centre floor of the court. The re- 
mainder of the rock-ledge, which con- 
tinues in a broken and peak-neck 
fashion some way further along the 
mountain-side, is left free to groups 
of pilgrims, perched here and there, 
perhaps as much to enjoy the pure air 
and lovely view over the tree tops as 
for any other reason. Another flight of 
steps winding far in its difficult ascent 
conducts to a small temple on the very 
summit of the mountain. The building 
is a copy, so far as I could make out 
by the style and period to which it 
appears to belong, not of the present, 
but of the original and more ancient 
“ Maha-Dop” of Phra-Bat. Indeed 
all the principal constructions at the 
Phra-Chai seem of comparatively an- 
cient date ; and their secluded position 
may well have saved them from the 
ravages of Burmese invaders, and 
Chinese or Peguan bandits, so fatal to 
many of the noblest Siamese monu- 
ments in the last century. But it is 
a real misfortune that the use of 
carved inscriptions, commemorative of 
names, events, and dates, so frequent, 
however difficult to decipher, in the 
valleys of the Nile and the Tigris, 
should be wholly unknown in the 
region of the Meinam ; while the palm- 
leaf records, deposited, a prey to damp, 
white ants, and neglect, in the re- 
cesses of the “ Wats,” are for the 
most part as little valuable in their 
significance as durable in their sub- 
stance. The noble, often colossal, 
monuments of Siam, its temples, its 
palaces, its spires, its obelisks, its giant 
statues, stand or crumble on plain and 
mountain side, mute survivors of a 
speechless past, tottering boulders on 
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the cliff-edge of the dark secular ocean 
that year by year washes them down 
into its immemorial depths, till the 
buildings have followed the builders, 
the monuments the memories, and of 
either not a trace remains. 

The customary season for perform- 
ing the Phra-Chai pilgrimage follows 
immediately on that of Phra-Bat, falling 
consequently in the latter part of the 
same lunar month; nor is the con- 
course much inferior in numbers. 
Already at the date of my visit an 
extempore bamboo village, with its 
usual adjuncts of a market, a cock- 
pit, resting-places, preaching-sheds, 
booths, and even a few tolerable 
houses, had sprung up ; and groups of 
saffron-robed priests with great um- 
brellas sauntered about, a mixed mul- 
titude of Siamese, Laos, and Chinese 
not a few, or rested under the shade 
of the giant trees; while buying and 
selling, music and sport, gambling too 
on a small scale, and other amuse- 
ments were going on not less briskly 
than at Phra-Bat itself. Whatever 
the occasion, wherever the shrine, 
religion and merry-making, worship 
and festivity, are inseparable in the 
Siamese idea. As to the priests, or 
monks rather—for their attributions 
would seem to bring them more cor- 
rectly under the latter heading than 
the former—they are much given to 
pilgrimage ; and frequent were the 
bands of them already on the road, 
attended by whole retinues of young 
scholars or disciples, also in yellow, 
all invariably travelling on foot, and 
setting a truly edifying example of 
voluntary poverty and simplicity of 
life. For so it is, that of all the 
priesthoods or monkhoods throughout 
the world, none has been so persist- 
ently faithful to the ideal proposed by 
its founder as the Buddhist ; none so 
closely, at any rate, for the outward 
manner of life, followed the master’s 
example ; none so steadily resisted the 
allurements, not of pleasure merely, 
but a much rarer achievement for 
monks and priests, if history tells 
true, of wealth and ambition ; none so 


truly refrained from whatever they 
professed to have renounced alike in 
public and private life. A proof 
among many others that whatever 
may be the defects of Buddhism it is 
a system thoroughly well adapted to 
the character of the nations that have 
adopted it, and not least among such 
of the Siamese. 

A thing worthy of note. The 
great world-famous pilgrimages of 
Rome and Jerusalem have long since 
been matters of history ; Benares no 
more gathers as of old her millions of 
Hindoo votaries ; the Meccan concourse 
is but a feeble remnant of the past ; 
the lesser shrines of Loretto or Com- 
postella, of Kerbela and Meshed Ali, of 
the Indian or the South American pen- 
insula, have well nigh lapsed into for- 
getfulness ; while the spasmodic efforts 
to revive the like in France or else- 
where collapse in speedy indifference 
and neglect. Not so in this strange 
survival of past ages, this land for- 
gotten by the years, this land of 
Siam. Here, to judge by appearances 
at least, there is no abandonment nor 
falling-off in the national reverence 
paid to the great East-Asian ascetic 
and teacher, or to his memorials, 
footmark, or likeness. Visited duly 
with all honour and ceremony both 
by the late and by the present king, 
indeed by every monarch in turn of 
the reigning dynasty, the shrines are 
in good repair, the offerings abundant, 
and the multitude of yearly pilgrims 
to each attests that the popular devo- 
tion keeps at least even pace with the 
royal. Esto perpetua. It was by 
adopting the religion, and obeying 
the precepts of Buddha, that Siam 
raised herself from mere barbarism, 
took a place among the kingdoms, 
and attained whatever power and 
prosperity she has possessed or is ever 
likely to possess ; and the best wish 
of her friends may wisely be that she 
may long continue faithful as ever 
to the memory of her first law-giver, 
and to the system symbolised at 
Phra-Bat and Phra-Chai. 


W. Girrorp PALGRAVE. 
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FALCONRY IN MINIATURE. 


«“ Anp calling me to approach towards 
the place where the two hawks were 
feeding, his Majesty showed me that 
it was really a skylark—a fact as to 
which I had before had my doubts.” 
So Charles d’Arcussia, Lord of 
Esparron, Palliéres, and Revest, 
author of the most successful book 
ever written on falconry, and himself 
a faleconer of no mean repute. He is 
describing a flight at which he was 
present, in company with the King 
of France, and at his request; and 
selects it, out of many thousands which 
he had seen, as specially worthy of 
record. The royal falconer, with his 
attendants, was out that day with the 
merlins, of which he seems to have been 
almost more fond than of the larger 
and more expensive falcons. They 
were in pursuit of crested larks ; and 
as soon as one was marked down, the 
king called for the little falcons. Then 
the Sieur de Luyne, who was master 
of this department of the chase, pre- 
sented to him a male merlin called le 
Fousque, while a female called la 
Baronne was intrusted to another 
grand functionary, the Sieur du 
Buisson. The crested lark is put up; 
and the two sportsmen cast off their 
hawks. ‘‘ But, as ill-luck would have it, 
at the same moment up gets a flight 
of skylarks, after which both merlins 
start in pursuit, and follow them to 
such a height that no one of us could 
keep them in sight. The piqueurs 
(or searchers), however, use such dili- 
gence that ina short time they come 
back with the two hawks. The king 
was highly pleased to have seen his 
hawks make so great an effort without 
losing them.” So that even in those 
days the risk of loss, after such flights, 
was not slight. Another crested lark 
having been marked down, the king 
this time takes both hawks on his two 


fists, and casts them off “ perfectly 
well” just as the quarry rises. The 
pursuers keep well to their game, 
chasing him up and down until he is at 
last driven to drop from the sky, and 
take shelter in a vineyard, where he is 
picked up by the attendants. But 
while the merlins are still in the air 
a skylark rises underneath them, and 
off they go again in pursuit. A long 
and exciting chase ends in the capture 
of this skylark; and the hawks, 
having acquitted themselves honour- 
ably, are allowed to take their pleasure 
on the quarry, at which occupation the 
Seigneur d’Esparron was called in, as 
aforesaid, to observe them. 

The anxiety of the king to prove by 
ocular demonstration that the victim 
was a skylark, and the doubts which 
his illustrious subject admits to have 
entertained on the subject, are ex- 
plained by the fact that the other 
species of the lark tribe—the cochevy, 
or crested lark, of which they were in 
search, the woodlark and the bunt- 
ings, are all far inferior in flying 
powers to the skylark, which indeed 
is by the French falconers called 
alouette légére, in order to distinguish 
it from the more heavily-flying 
varieties. 

Thus, even in the court of a king 
like Louis XI, who kept from 100 to 
120 falconers constantly in his em- 
ploy, and owned some scores of hawks 
of various kinds, it was considered a 
very great exploit to kill a single sky- 
lark. The flight in question was more- 
over one in which, as it will be ob- 
served, the hawks had every advan- 
tage ; for they were in the air directly 
above the lark as he rose, and thus 
held a vantage ground which they 
could never have had when flown in 
the usual way from the fist. It is to 
be remarked, too, that the same pair 
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or “cast” of merlins—probably the 
best in the royal mews—had on the 
same day been completely distanced 
by a squadron of skylarks. 

Can we in these days, when falconry 
is supposed to be either extinct or fast 
declining in England, emulate the feat 
of which Louis XI. was so proud? A 
rather contemptuous answer in the 
negative rises easily to the lips. Yet 
in this very year, and in some of the 
most fraquented parts of England, sky- 
larks have been killed in fair flight 
by trained merlins exactly in the way 
described by old d’Arcussia. Two of 
these little hawks, “Peter” and 
“ Frank,” were flown in Surrey, Kent, 
Somerset, Gloucester, and Wiltshire ; 
and killed between them, partly in 
single flights and partly flying in com- 
pany together, rather more than fifty 
wild skylarks in about a month. It is 
true that these were “summer” larks, 
whereas those mentioned by the French 
author were probably (though he does 
not say so) “winter” larks. There 
is a great difference between the one 
and the other, as any falconer will 
admit. But the unscientific observer 
will be apt to exclaim that “a lark’sa 
lark for a’ that;” and moreover if 
Louis XI. was so delighted at catching 
a winter lark with two of his best 
hawks, a modern falconer, confronted 
with a thousand obstacles unknown in 
the middle ages, may perhaps be ex- 
cused for glorying in the occasional 
capture of the bird, even in its summer 
plumage. 

Lark-hawking, as long as it can be 
attempted with any reasonable chance 
of success, has perhaps as much to 
recommend it as any other branch of 
this ancient sport. It is an almost 
exact copy in miniature of the old 
heron-hawking with which all readers 
of Sir Walter Scott are to some extent 
familiar ; resembling it in some respects 
even more closely than the rook flights 
in which English falconers now most 
delight. And as, since the death of the 
royal Loo Club, some forty years ago, 
the vol du héron is practically a thing 
of the past, almost the only chance 


of forming an idea what it was like is 
to assist at that more humble contest 
in which the merlin—smallest of all 
hawks—is matched against the lark, 
boldest of all birds in mounting above 
the earth. Then, besides the intrinsic 
excellence of the flights themselves, 
there are various other reasons which 
speak in its favour. The country re- 
quired for it is not so hard to find as 
that needed for rook-hawking ; nor is 
it so difficult to get leave to walk over 
it with the hawks, especially as it has 
to be asked for at a time of year when 
there is no question of trampling down 
the crops, as there is during part of 
the season at which rooks are now 
usually flown. The merlin is the 
easiest of all hawks to train, and not 
the most difficult to procure ; and the 
expense involved in keeping and fly- 
ing him is trifling compared with that 
which the larger hawks entail. Finally 
there is this advantage, which the flight 
at larks has even over heron-flying, 
and indeed over all flights with the 
peregrine, that it can be followed 
almost as well on foot as on horseback, 
and that the whole of the chase can 
on a still day generally be seen by 
all persons present. With all these 
recommendations to back it, the vener- 
able sport of falconry, in this its minia- 
ture development, would very likely 
be taken up by many idle men, and 
perhaps even some ladies—for the 
merlin in ancient days was known as 
the lady’s hawk—if they were owners 
of such open land as is required for 
the flight, and were not deterred by 
the idea of insuperable difficulties to 
be overcome. 

Is it then so very difficult to train 
and fly a hawk? The best way to 
answer such an inquiry will be to de- 
scribe the process from beginning to 
end—a task which will be shortest and 
easiest if the little merlin is chosen as 
the subject of experiment. The young 
merlins are hatched out late in the 
spring, a full month later than pere- 
grines, and are not ready to fly till the 
first, or perhaps even the second, week 
in July. At this time then, or rather 
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earlier, they will be taken from their 
nest in the heather—little dark-brown 
creatures, with bold, wide-open eyes, 
fierce, hissing mouths, and blue feet, 
armed each with four needle-like talons, 
ready to grab cruelly the hand put 
within reach. There are almost always 
four youngsters in a merlin’s nest, and 
very often two of each sex. But if the 
falconer is determined to train his cap- 
tives only to their orthodox quarry, the 
skylark, it will not make very much 
difference to which sex they belong. 
The young hawks must be fed abun- 
dantly, and not on washed meat, 
according to the inexperienced and 
perverted ideas of Roland Greme, but 
on the most nourishing and palatable 
food, such as Adam Woodcock would 
have commended, And the first thing 
after they are able to attempt a flight 
is to take them to the “hack” place. 
This is an open spot, the larger the 
better, where the youngsters will be 
left at complete liberty for the next 
few weeks. An open moor or large 
common serves the purpose admirably, 
as long as there is nofear of any hos- 
tile intruder armed with a gun. At 
a convenient and conspicuous place in 
the middle of this ground the food is 
put out—one ration for each of the 
hawks which are “at hack”—and 
every morning and afternoon they will 
be seen to come up from far or from 
near to enjoy their regular meal. For 
some time their attendance will be punc- 
tual enough, although each day they 
will be wilder and less tolerant of a 
man’s approach. But soon their wings, 
which at first looked soft and rounded 
at the ends, become pointed and un- 
bending. They take longer and longer 
flights, and begin to dash and stoop 
about in theair. At this time nothing 
can be prettier than to see them dart- 
ing about, half in play and half in 
earnest, after the birds they come 
across—the big and bold ones making 
their attack upon starlings, pigeons, 
and even rooks, while the smaller ones 
addict themselves to small birds of all 
kinds, and the swiftest of all venture 
actually to enter the lists with mar- 


tins and swallows. At length, after 
a fortnight or three weeks have elapsed, 
the attendance at meal-times becomes 
sadly irregular. Sometimes one and 
sometimes another of the truants is 
absent for a whole day. He has begun 
to kill his own food; and now is the 
time to catch him and begin his train- 
ing. He is accordingly trapped in a 
skilfully laid net or springe when next 
he comes down to the hack place ; and 
having thus, in falconers’ phraseology, 
been “taken up,” is forthwith put 
under a strict course of instruction. 

A hood is clapped on his head, and 
he is persuaded to eat his food while 
wearing it. After a lesson or two he 
is induced to wear it without objec- 
tion, perceiving, as he soon does in 
the hands of a skilful manipulator, 
that by enduring to be hooded he is 
sure of a substantial reward in the 
shape of a dainty morsel of food. All 
this while, even when he was at hack, 
the young hawk has been wearing 
“jesses,” which are short strips of 
fine leather or stout kid, fastened 
round the ankles and hanging a few 
inches behind. Through some small 
slits in these straps is now passed a 
swivel, with a leash attached to it, 
and by this leash the small and still 
wild-looking pupil is fastened to the 
gloved fist of his instructor. He is 
“carried” for some hours amongst 
men, children, dogs, and horses, so as 
to become accustomed to their pre- 
sence ; and by this means, being by 
nature neither shy.nor timid nor ill- 
tempered, is soon “manned,” or re- 
conciled to human society. It remains 
only to break him to the lure, and to 
“enter” him, each of which processes 
is soon completed. First the hawk, 
confined to his perch by a short string, 
is “called off” to a piece of food held 
in the hand; next to a “lure,” which 
consists only of a sham bird weighted 
with lead and baited also with food. 
At the second lesson the short string 
is exchanged for a long one; and at 
the next the hawk, free from all re- 
straint, is made to come a hundred 
yards—two hundred—perhaps nearly 
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half a mile—to the swinging bunch of 
lead and feathers. Here is a “re- 
claimed” hawk: he can be let fly 
(when hungry) in any open place, and 
recovered as soon as his owner pleases 
by the simple exhibition of the “lure.” 
The process sounds simple enough, and 
is so when once understood, An ex- 
perienced falconer will “take up” a 
young merlin from hack and have 
him trained in three or four days. 
Beginners will take longer; for they 
are sure to make a mistake or two, 
and each mistake throws the hawk 
back some twenty-four hours. But 
a week, or at the most a fortnight, 
ought to see the most obstreperous 
and unmanageable of all young mer- 
lins perfectly under command. 

Arrived at this stage, the hawk 
may be taken almost at once to the 
stubbles or the moor-side to make his 
essay at a lark. Very probably he 
will at once fly off in pursuit, if the 
place is favourable, and he has a good 
start, with the lark between him and 
the wind. But, to make sure, it is 
well to feed him for two or three days 
before on larks killed or caught for 
his behoof ; and the wings and feathers 
with which the lure is garnished will 
of course, if the trainer is wise, be 
those of the lark. The merlin which 
has once started in pursuit of a wild 
lark will do so again on the following 
day, whether he has been successful or 
not at the first attempt. But he must 
be flown each time in a tolerably 
favourable place, so that out of his 
first few flights one at least may be 
successful. With an occasional suc- 
cess he will persevere and improve, 
whereas repeated failures will as- 
suredly disgust and spoil him. As 
long as he continues to fly with 
alacrity, he will become each day 
more skilful and more deadly. He 
will get to know the enemy’s tactics 
and how to defeat them. He will 
become a better “ footer’’—more clever 
at seizing the quarry in his talons— 
as well as a stronger and bolder flyer ; 
and if all goes well, and no feathers 
are broken, no colds caught, and no 


other mistakes made, each merlin 
ought to kill, tetween the middle of 
August, when he begins work, and the 
end of September, his average of about 
one lark a day. 

This is the lark-hawking season par 
excellence, when the larks are still 
going through their moult, which they 
began in June. At this time some 
of them fly, comparatively speaking, 
very badly, and go down before a good 
merlin almost at the first stoop, without 
having made any real attempt to 
mount upwards and take the air. 
Others, even though still deep in the 
moult, and short of several flight 
feathers, seem to retain their pluck 
and pride, and go gaily up in circular 
rings, ‘‘ ringing” as the falconers call 
it, in an endeavour to keep above the 
hawks. These are the larks which 
show real sport, and sometimes lead the 
merlin, or the merlins—for they ought 
to be flown by two hawks at once 
—a chase of some miles in length. 
When bested in the air, they will drop 
like stones into any covert—a low 
hedge, a ditch, a sheep-fold, or even 
underneath a sheep. They will be 
followed and taken there very often by 
the hawk or by its owner, who is in 
hot pursuit; but to ensure the lark’s 
being captured while he is actually in 
the air it is necessary to fly in a 
country where there is hardly a vestige 
of shelter to hide him if he drops. 

Such is lark-hawking in September, 
an amusement which can easily be 
combined with partridge shooting ; for 
it is only necessary to mark down a 
lark or two in a stubble-field which is 
known to hold no partridges, walk up 
one of them before the merlins, and 
get your flight, which at the most will 
not last many minutes, almost before 
the votaries of the gun have had time 
to light their cigars after luncheon. 
It must not, however, be supposed that 
killing larks is quite as easy a matter 
as it may appear from the above 
account to be. We have assumed that 
the trainer knows what he is about, 
and keeps his merlin in good condition. 
But this is hardly more easy than it is 
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to keep a race-horse in training. In 
order to have a chance with a wild 
lark—even the worst of them—your 
hawk must be highly fed. He must 
not only be in robust health, but fat, 
vigorous, and in the best of spirits. 
And if you feed him up and pamper 
him so as to bring him to this desir- 
able state of mind and body, you 
obviously run the risk of making him 
bumptious and independent, and re- 
gardless both of your call and of the 
lure. You must hit off exactly the 
golden mean between overfeeding and 
underfeeding ; and herein lies the real 
difficulty of keeping a first-rate hawk. 
“La Baronne” and “le Fousque” 
were clearly in high fettle, for after 
one unsuccessful flight at a skylark 
high into the clouds, they on the same 
day undertook without hesitation 
another flight at the same quarry. 
They must also have been good at the 
lure, or the piguewrs would not so soon 
have recovered them when lost. But 
there are now, we fancy, few falconers, 
either professional or amateur, who 
have the patience to do this brave little 
hawk all the justice it merits at their 
hands, 

If they had, if this tiny falcon, 
utterly harmless in its wild state to 
game, were saved and trained, instead 
of being ignorantly murdered by 
keepers, there would be a chance in 
many a field and on many a down of 
seeing once more in England a speci- 
men of that old and picturesque sport 
which was once so passionately admired 
by all classes, from Louis XI. and 
Henry VIII. to the humblest peasant 
and villein that laboured on the soil. 

Whether the modern falconers could 
ever succeed in taking winter larks 
after they have fully moulted and re- 
covered their full plumage and their 
full courage, is a question as yet 
unsolved. Possibly it might be done 
with the long-winged hobby, now almost 
extinct in England. Possibly with an 
exceptionally good cast of female 
merlins. It has never, as a fact, been 
done with either within the memory of 
man. But if the merlin will not 


catch larks after September or Octo- 
ber, it does not follow that he need be 
doomed to inaction for the rest of the 
year. There are other birds besides 
larks to be found in the open fields— 
not only blackbirds, thrushes, and 
small birds, but redwings, fieldfares, 
and starlings, and several other 
varieties, which do not by their vocal 
efforts earn any exemption from pursuit. 
The merlin, like the sparrow-hawk, may 
be flown with success at some of these, 
and will afford his owner many an 
excuse for a good walk across country, 
when he might not think it worth 
while to set forth, gun in hand, for the 
chance of a stray shot. Merlins can- 
not, like peregrines, be made to soar 
and “ waiton” in the air till the lure is 
produced ; and it is therefore difficult to 
give them enough exercise, unless they 
are kept, as they should be, unfettered 
in a room or barn. But those who 
have a taste for birds, and are inter- 
ested in watching their power of flight 
in its highest development, can do so 
by keeping in winter either the hobby 
or the common kestrel, either of which 
will “wait on” admirably above the 
falconer’s head in the manner so enthu- 
siastically described by Auceps in Isaac 
Walton’s book. Surely there would 
be more pleasure to many men in keep- 
ing a hawk which could be taken out 
and allowed to mount freely into the 
skies, still obedient to its owner’s voice, 
than in acting as the gaoler to some 
unfortunate prisoner, whose wings, 
cooped up in a narrow cage, are no 
longer of any use to him or to any 
one else. 

It remains to notice an objection by 
which all modern falconers are, though 
most undeservedly, confronted. Fal- 
conry of all kinds is denounced as 
cruel ; but that branch of it is held up 
to special detestation which aims at 
the destruction of the sweet-singing 
lark. There is a specious plausibility 
at first sight in the charge ; and pro- 
bably most of those who make it or 
support it do so without a suspicion of 
the fallacy involved. But if hawking 
is cruel, being a sport in which nature 
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teaches her children to indulge, and 
in which it is always a case of either 
killing outright or missing altogether, 
what is to be said of the more artifi- 
cial pastime of shooting, from which 
many wounded victims escape daily 
to die by slow agonies in the dark 
shelter of the woods? If the man who 
flies his hawks when he can—that is, 
about three days a week—is to be 
condemned as barbarous, what is to be 
said of Providence, which has taught 
its creatures to fly in all times and 
weather at all sorts of feathered 
fowls? To condemn falconry as cruel 
is to find fault with the Supreme 
Being, who has established this instinct 
in the bird of prey as ineradicably as 
in the pike which hunts through the 
water, or the spider which weaves its 
murderous net in the air. 

Oh, but shooting is directed only 
against birds which do not sing, and is 
practised with a view to provide man 
with necessary food. The plea does 
not hold good with regard to the 
hedgerow sportsman, who is allowed 
freely to indulge in the wanton 
slaughter of finches, thrushes, and 
linnets. Nor tothe birdcatchers, whose 


object it is to reduce the free and 
joyous inmates of the air to a dull and 
miserable captivity. But how about 
the lark-catchers, whose booty hangs 
literally in festoons from the shops of 
the poulterers? A lark-catcher will 
eatch and slaughter ignominiously in 
a single night more skylarks than a 
faleoner can hope to catch with one 
hawk in a year. In a season he will 
catch and murder, without a word of 
reproach being levelled at him, more 
of these birds than Louis XI., with all 
his falcons and falconers, caught in the 
whole course of his reign. If the sport 
which affords exercise and excitement 
to a whole field of men at the expense 
of one or two larks a day is to be 
stigmatised as cruel, although each wild 
hawk by Divine commission kills 
thrice as many as any trained one can 
ever hope to do—then for heaven’s 
sake let us put down with a high hand 
coursing, hunting, birdcatching, and 
above all shooting, which inflicts un- 
willing but inevitable torture upon a 
host of unoffending victims no less 
worthy of pity than the larks and the 
blackbirds. 
E. B. MIcHett. 





A HISTORICAL SOCIETY.! 


Tue President of a Society of students 
in his annual address usually perhaps 
speaks in the name and as the repre- 
sentative of the Society. He has 
usually been chosen from among its 
members as one who has taken a lead- 
ing share in its work, and it is ex- 
pected that his address should be a 
kind of manifesto, in which, while he 
reviews what has been accomplished, 
he explains to the world at large the 
views and intentions of the Society. 
But this Society is quite in its infancy, 
and you have invited to be your Presi- 
dent one who neither helped to found 
it nor has hitherto taken any share in 
its proceedings. You cannot therefore, 
I am sure, wish on this occasion that 
I should speak for you or in your 
name; if you did you would have 
chosen a President more qualified to 
do so. You wish that I should speak 
to you, not for you, since all you know 
of me is that I have been engaged for 
more than ten years in the serious, 
concentrated study of history, and that 
Ihave from time to time laid before 
the public, besides my own contribu- 
tions to historical research, essays on 
the true object and the proper method 
of it. You expect then another such 
essay. You have convinced yourselves 
of the importance of the study; you 
have formed a Society to prosecute it ; 
and you now call me in as an adviser, 
to give you the benefit of my thoughts 
and of my experience. 

You want, in a word, advice rather 
than compliments. And yet I must 
begin with a compliment. For there 
could scarcely happen a more important 
or a more encouraging occurrence for 
historical study in England than the 
formation of this Society. Organised 
as a Scientific Society, and composed 
of mature men, citizens too of a town 
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famed for the intensity of its politi- 
cal life, it will assert by its very 
existence that history is as serious 
a pursuit as science or as politics ; 
no mere entertaining diversion, no 
mere educational instrument, but 
worthy of the hours of the most 
earnest manhood and of the most 
exact methods. 

Now this is just the assertion which 
history needs above all things, and it 
needs also that the assertion should be 
made in this particular way, that is, 
by creating for history an organisation 
similar to that by which science is 
maintained in its seriousness and its 
rigour. For at present a large pro- 
vince of the historical field is left 
almost uncultivated, and the cultiva- 
tion of it is almost impossible, because 
of the miserable and childish miscon- 
ception of the function of history 
which prevails, because history is re- 
garded as a matter of amusement or 
literary display; this misconception 
has prevented the study from being 
properly organised, and its want of 
organisation, on the other hand, per- 
petuates the misconception. 

The organisation of study is a sub- 
ject on which much might be said, 
and which has been far too little in- 
vestigated. It is enough to say here that 
science needs a very different organi- 
sation from mere literature. Litera- 
ture requires only two things, the 
writer and the public of resders; 
science—I comprehend under this 
name every kind of serious study— 
absolutely requires a sort of aristo- 
cracy of students, which may stand 
between the writer and the general 
public. If this is wanting in any 
department of it, the effect is not 
simply that in that department work 
ceases, but rather that the work is 
corrupted in quality: what should 
have been science is spoiled, and 
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turned into a sort of bastard 
literature. 

The poet or novelist writes for the 
many, and possibly the many are the 
true and only legitimate judges of his 
merit. Like the statesman in a demo- 
cratic country, the poet asks for a p/e- 
biscttum ; he cannot well do without a 
large number of suffrages. In short, 
the realm of mere literature is a demo- 
cracy. But science lives under a 
wholly different constitution. What 
does it matter what the general public 
may think of a Newton or a Faraday ? 
Of such men the public must think 
just what they are told. And what 
does it matter whether the discoveries 
of such men are popular or not? If 
the public do not like their doctrine, 
all that can be said is that the public 
must learn to like it! The majority- 
vote is nothing in science. Science 
does not seek it, does not know what 
to do with it, and would be ashamed 
to appeal to it. Her appeal is made 
to a small circle who form the aristo- 
cracy of this régime. No one there has 
a vote who is not a student. The fran- 
chise there is confined to those to whom 
truth is a serious matter, and who are 
ready to devote time and trouble to 
the investigation of it. This special 
jury for the investigation of truth may 
indeed easily give a wrong verdict ; 
many instances of its blindness, narrow- 
ness, prejudice, are recorded in the 
history of science. Nevertheless no- 
thing else can take its place. There 
can be no appeal from it except to a 
second hearing by the same court, or 
to another court of the same kind. 
And the final opinion of the world at 
large is dictated to it sooner or later 
by this select circle of students. 

Now a Society like yours may be 
useful, no doubt, in more ways than 
one. You increase the number of 
original investigators ; you will your- 
selves throw new light, doubtless, on 
history ; in your transactions will be 
stored up researches of which the 
future historian will make use. But 
more important still, I take it, just at 
this moment, is the recognition of 
history as a serious branch of study 
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which is involved in your enterprise ; 
more important still is your enrolment 
of yourselves as professed historical 
students, for thus is formed that aris- 
tocracy which is needful, and without 
which no study has any serious or 
useful existence. I say this is more 
important, because history among us 
is much less advanced than other 
studies in organisation, because in a 
great part of its domain it has never 
made the all-important step, but still 
lives under the loose democracy of 
mere literature. Let me point out 
how this is so, and what evils flow 
from it. 

Different studies get their needful 
aristocracy of students in different 
ways; some from the universities, 
others from the learned professions. 
Now both the universities and the 
professions no doubt accidentally em- 
brace a good part of the department 
of history. Under the head of classical 
antiquity the history of the classical 
nations is included. Theology covers 
a considerable section both of ancient, 
medieval, and modern history; law 
covers another. And wherever thus 
indirectly historical study obtains the 
benefit of a proper organisation, it 
proceeds in a satisfactory manner and 
prospers. There would be nothing to 
complain of if all periods were worked 
as the ancient Greek and Roman periods 
have been worked, if investigation 
everywhere alike imitated the thorough- 
ness and accuracy of Mommsen or 
adopted the serious method of Grote. 
Unfortunately this is not the case. 
Unfortunately there is a large section 
of history which has been almost for- 
gotten in the organisation of study, 
not assuredly because it is unimportant, 
but because accidentally neither the 
universities nor any learned profession 
feel particularly responsible for it. I 
speak of the recent centuries, especi- 
ally the nineteenth, of which we begin 
to sight the close, and the eighteenth. 
This modern period would fare much 
better if only some important body of 
men found the study of it necessary to 
their vocation; and indeed the pro- 
fessorship at Cambridge which I hold, 
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the only chair of modern history which 
that university possesses, may have 
been originally founded with some view 
to the diplomatic service. This is an 
exception; but in general it has so 
happened that this great modern 
period, embracing such vast events, 
a — in which the march of human 
affairs grows grander and also more 
difficult to follow than in former times, 
has become, in the assignment of 
studies, a sort of No Man’s Land. If 
it were not for political economy and 
statistics, studies which make their 
home in this period and which cannot 
be separated from history, it might be 
supposed that these later ages belonged 
to literature only, and that science 
had nothing at all to say to them. 

If then this Society asks my advice, 
] would suggest that it will render 
the greatest service to history by fix- 
ing its attention principally upon the 
later periods. Not of course that I 
would have you narrow your field, not 
that I am at all jealous of the labour 
that is spent upon ancient or medieval 
history, not that I would for a moment 
countenance the narrow-minded view 
that what is ancient or remote does 
not concern us. On the contrary, it 
is against narrowness that I protest ; 
against the narrowness which seems 
to think that on/y what is ancient and 
remote concerns the historian ; against 
the perverse alienation from everything 
present, modern, and living, which 
turns the historian into a mere anti- 
quary. It seems to me that it would 
be eminently worthy of Birmingham, 
to make an effort to fill the gap which 
I have pointed out, and to assert that 
the recent, the present, nay, that the 
future, belong to history as well as the 
past. 

To show you how true it is that 
this alienation from everything mo- 
dern exists, how it has come to be 
commonly supposed that history, in 
the serious sense of the word, came to 
an end a century or two ago, and that 
we have been living ever since in a 
plain, common-sense routine, about 
which there is little to be said, I will 
relate an anecdote. A friend of mine, 


who strongly feels the importance of 
modern subjects in education, was a 
master in one of our great schools. 
Travelling out of the ordinary course, 
he gave to his class lectures on modern 
history, lectures on the preparation of 
which he bestowed much labour. He 
had ventured as near the present age 
as the reign of George III., when his 
proceedings attracted the attention of 
the head-master. Immediately he re- 
ceived a letter of indignant remon- 
strance. He was told that in the 
reign of George III. there was nothing 
to study, nothing to call out a boy’s 
powers or set his mind to work. The 
reign of George III. was merely an 
amusing tale, which might be read in 
the easy chair. Give them, he said, 
something to work at ; give them the 
fendal system ! 

Now what a curious view this is! 
That recent history is easier than 
ancient or medizval, that it is too 
easy to be worth attention, how 
extravagantly absurd! One of the 
most conspicuous features in modern 
life is the growing intricacy and 
difficulty, the vast variety and com- 
plication of human affairs. There are 
now so many states, and each state is 
so large; human activity is so various 
and so ingenious ; human co-operation, 
both in industry and thought, has be- 
come such a tangled maze, that recent 
history might plausibly be avoided as 
too difficult. One of the most difficult, 
assuredly, as it is one of the most 
wholesome exercises that the mind 
can engage in, for it needs much more 
than remote history of theoretic in- 
vestigation into political economy, 
legislation, statistics, sociology. And 
yet, no doubt, our friend the head- 
master could have given a reason for his 
view. He thought not of what the 
subjects were in themselves, but, as a 
practical man, of what they were in 
the books in which his pupils would 
study them. Now, looked at so, re- 
cent history might well appear quite 
contemptibly easy for the simple 
reason that it has never been seriously 
treated. It seemed to him no serious 
subject just because it has never been 
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made a serious subject. Remote his- 
tory he could regard with respect, for 
the reader of Grote or of Stubbs is 
conscious of some healthy tension of 
the mind; but who is the better for 
floating at ease down those delightful 
smooth narrations in which recent his- 
tory is recorded, not for students at 
all, but for the general public, which 
must on no account be fatigued? How 
can you put into the hands of any 
student the urbane pages of Lord 
Stanhope, or the inexhaustible verbi- 
age of Alison? As a practical man, 
our head-master contented himself with 
noting the fact, and did not trouble 
himself with the explanation of it. 
And so he frankly blurted out what 
many people—perhaps most people— 
secretly think, that the difference is 
not in the books, but that some change 
has taken place in human affairs, so 
that there is no longer any history in 
the old sense of the word. 

What a singular illusion is this 
which possesses the popular mind on 
the subject, for example, of English 
history! As a teacher I have occa- 
sion continually to remark it. About 
the time of the accession of the 
House of Brunswick a change is sup- 
posed to have passed over affairs. A 
kind of winding-up took place, it is 
thought ; all questions were settled, 
and history came to an end. Life 
settled down into uniform, comfortable 
prose; and from that time, though 
there is still politics such as one reads in 
the newspapers, thereis no more history. 
There are indeed certain occurrences, 
events which it is useful to know, but 
nothing grand and classical—nothing 
the knowledge of which is learning, 
the acquiring of which is education. 
Such I find to be the prevalent view, 
and the effect of it is that the whole 
modern period is in the general mind 
a dark age, a subject almost entirely 
unknown. How mischievous and con- 
temptible this ignorance is I do not 
here pause to consider ; it is as con- 
temptible as the misconception which 
causes it. But both alike are inevit- 
able so long as these modern periods 
are not recognised in the organisation 


of study, so long as they are aban- 
doned to mere popular literature. 

In the rage for popularising know- 
ledge it seems really to be forgotten 
that science is essentially difficult— 
sometimes very difficult indeed. There 
are indeed two kinds of books which 
are radically different, and both in 
objects and character as wide asunder 
as the poles. There is literature pure 
and simple of all varieties, from the 
most trivial story up to the grandest 
and profoundest poem. But wholly 
apart from this is the literature of 
science, of which a great part is never 
called by the name of literature, 
though it includes some of the greatest 
books in the world. When we speak 
for instance of the literature of our 
country, who thinks of including in it 
Newton’s Principia? “The object of 
a book ”—I saw this aphorism in the 
preface to a charming volume of 
travels—* the object of a book is to 
amuse.” Just so; and does it not 
follow from this that the Principia 
is one of the worst books ever written? 
There are then two sorts of books; 
and corresponding to these, there are 
two distinct publics—one large and 
general, the other small and select ; 
and the distinction is so radical, that 
to the large public books written 
for the smaller public are as though 
they did not exist. Books such as the 
Principia are to the general reader, 
and even to the elegant scholar, 
absolutely sealed ; he does not think 
of them as books, and of many of 
the best of them he would not read 
a line and could not understand a 
page. Yet these are the books—these 
biblia abiblia, as Charles Lamb says— 
by which science is advanced and the 
sum of human knowledge increased. 
It is rarely possible—nay, in some de- 
partments it is quite impossible—that 
a book scientifically important should 
be at the same time generally inter- 
esting; though, no doubt, when a 
discovery is once made, or a theory 
elaborated, it may often be explained 
in a popular way tothe general public. 
Hence arises the necessity of that or- 
ganisation of study; from the loose 
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democracy of readers who read only 
for amusement or excitement appeal 
must be made to the aristocracy of 
students, to those who make a busi- 
ness of knowledge, and have patience 
to master what is difficult, and to 
give attention to tedious details. 

Imagine what would be the condi- 
tion of one of the recognised subjects 
of serious study if this organisation 
were wanting. Picture the mathema- 
tician or physiologist condemned to 
lay his researches directly before the 
general public, his books placed in 
competition with the last new novel, 
‘ and judged by precisely the same 
standard. What would he answer, 
even were he Newton himself, to an 
indignant public asking whether he 
calls that amusing ; whether they are 
expected in their few hours of leisure to 
gnaw dry bones of that sort? Would 
not the Principia itself be pronounced, 
as, in fact, the poet Gray does pro- 
nounce a work of D’Alembert’s, “ dry 
as a bone, hard as a stone, and cold as 
a cucumber?” At any rate, we may 
be sure that the public would most 
unanimously pass Newton by; they 
would prefer some writer who should 
explain the planetary motions in a 
more genial, a more impressive way, 
with more eloquence, with more pathos 
and earnestness, or, as no doubt the 
phrase would run, with the poetic 
and sympathetic warmth of true ge- 
nius! And in that case, what would 
become of the mathematicians them- 
selves? Derided by the public as 
pedants and bores, and without any 
aristocracy of students to appeal to, 
they would be paralysed. Either they 
would do nothing, or, as is more likely, 
a kind of bastard mathematics would 
spring up, wholly unprogressive, and 
loitering for ever about the rudiments 
of the subject, which it would study 
to make palatable to the public by 
the relishes so well known to literary 
men. 

Now, if I say that this is actually 
the tragi-comical condition in which 
the whole more modern department of 
history lies, I shall perhaps be told 
that there can be no analogy between 


a severe abstruse subject like mathe- 
matics or physiology and _ history. 
The historian, it will be said, is not 
a philosopher or reasoner, but a nar- 
rator. He has only to tell a story, 
and that being so, what other differ- 
ence can there be between a bad and a 
good historian except that the one 
tells his story in a flat manner, and 
the other in a brisk, lively, inter- 
esting style? Now this,in my opinion, 
is a fundamental error. In history 
the story is not an end, but only a 
means. The historian, I say, is a man 
of science, and his object, as much as 
that of the physiologist, is to discover 
laws, the laws of the great sociological 
phenomenon called the State. In the 
present phase of speculation, when we 
theorise so freely upon human pheno- 
mena, why should we think it out of 
the question that states too, with their 
growth, phases, disturbances, and revo- 
lutions, may yield great discoveries to 
science? But for my present purpose 
I need not enter upon this debatable 
ground. I need not ask you to take 
any new or unusual view of the object 
of history, or the function of the his- 
torian ; for I am well enough satisfied 
with the present treatment of history 
in those divisions of it where it is 
serious, that is, where it is organised, 
I have no ambition to make historians 
more scientific than Grote, or more 
thorough than Mommsen, or more re- 
movei from the temptation of popu- 
larity than are Waitz or Stubbs. My 
complaint refers to one part of history 
only, to that division of it which is 
most neglected in the organisation of 
study. I ask why Macaulay is so 
glaringly unlike Grote, and why 
Carlyle differs completely both in 
style and spirit from all the historians 
I have just named? And I answer my 
own question by remarking that these 
historians of the recent centuries write 
for the loose democracy of general 
readers, while the others have felt 
themselves responsible to the aristo- 
cracy of students. 

It would be quite unreasonable to 
make it a matter of accusation against 
the general public that they do not 
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keep the standard of history high 
enough. They cannot be expected to 
do so. It is much that they do read 
history, and read it with genuine in- 
terest ; in no other European country, 
I think, is serious literature relished 
by so large a number as in England. 
But a mere public cannot do the work 
of a university or learned society. A 
subject like history, which is as difli- 
cult and intricate as any science, 
canno. be followed in its processes by 
busy people in their few hours of 
leisure ; it is much that they should 
have intelligent curiosity enough to 
desire to learn the results of historical 
investigation. And if the ordinary 
Frenchman cannot even swallow his 
daily paper without the relish of a 
novel or two novels printed in instal- 
ments at the bottom of the columns, 
what wonder if the Englishman, when 
he attacks large historical volumes 
which the ordinary Frenchman would 
never open, expects at least that they 
shall have something of the style of 
a feuilieton ; if he cannot put up with 
intricate investigations, bewildering 
uncertainty, insipid impartiality ; if he 
must have a little excitement, a joke 
now and then to laugh at, here and 
there a tender sentimental passage, or 
gorgeous rolling rhetorical period or 
fiery rattling invective ? 

This is a craving which is quite 
natural, and which ought as far as 
possible to be satisfied. Popular his- 
tories should be written, in which 
justice should be done to the poetical 
aspects of the subject. But what if 
nothing more is done? What if origi- 
nal research stands still, the inquiry 
into general laws is neglected ; what if 
the subject is stripped of all its diffi- 
culty and its seriousness, nay, the mere 
task of verifying facts scamped, the 
mere obvious duty of impartiality 
scorned, in order that the public may 
be duly supplied with the delightful 
and glowing narratives in which alone 
they can take interest? This is what 
happens. It happens from want of 
societies such as this. It happens 
because in the modern department 
there is absolutely no appeal from the 
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popular vote. Strange to say, when 
the subject is modern history there is 
no select circle which sees with other 
eyes than the vulgar! Individuals 
there may be, but they are without 
influence. In general the reading man 
is here on the same level with the il- 
literate crowd. As they are too busy 
with practical affairs, so he is too busy 
with the studies he calls serious—that 
is, Greek sculpture, or Egyptology, 
or the Bronze Age, or Sanscrit inflec- 
tions—to give more than a passing 
glance at modern history ; and there- 
fore he too must have it served up to 
him hot and highly sauced. He too « 
has here no time to discriminate or 
judge ; he too on this subject is one 
of the vulgar! 

In proof of this, consider in what 
estimation the original investigator 
in this department is held. In most 
departments indeed pure investigation 
is appreciated somewhat inadequately. 
It does not easily attract the public 
unless there is some literary or rhetori- 
cal skill to commend it. We at Cam- 
bridge felt this sadly the other day 
when we stood near the coffin of Clerk 
Maxwell. The public was nothing to 
him, and he accordingly was nothing 
to the public. But in departments 
which are properly organised, where 
the aristocracy of students is in its 
place, such popular injustice is re- 
dressed. By the side of the popular 
judgment there is a better judgment, 
which is not popular, resisting and 
gradually overcoming the mistake. 
By this means the real investigator 
and discoverer gets always a part and 
sometimes the whole of his rights. At 
worst there is no danger of the mere 
popular expositor intercepting all the 
credit and standing before the public 
as the sole representative of the science, 
or as if he alone had discovered the 
truths he expounds. 

And so too in those departments of 
history which are properly organised. 
In ancient and medizval history we 
pay due respect to many men who 
have been simply investigators, and 
have never courted the applause of 
the public. Who does not honour the 
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names of Bentley, Wolf, Niebuhr, 
and the others who laid the foundation 
of an exact knowledge of ancient 
history in treatises and investigations 
which for the most part are not easy 
reading, and in some cases are almost 
unreadable? We may not intend to 
read these treatises ourselves ; for our 
own purposes we may greatly prefer 
some bright popular summary of 
results, but we do not on that account 
underrate the great historical critics, 
or dream of ranking the popular word- 
painters above them. The Middle 
Ages are practically somewhat more 
remote from us ; still here too. we have 
a real respect for learning and pro- 
found research. We may at times say 
half in joke that after all Sir Walter 
Scott is the best historian of the 
Middle Ages ; nevertheless when Waitz 
traces the history of German institu- 
tions, or John Allen the growth of 
the royal prerogative in England, 
we listen with hearty respect, we do 
not interrupt the investigator and tell 
him he is a bore. But we behave 
quite differently when the subject is 
some part of recent history. Here 
we can appreciate only the lively 
popular narrative, interesting to every 
one alike, and seem incapable of 
imagining that this subject too may 
be treated in another way which, 
though less popular, is intrinsically 
better and higher. For this subject 
has no organised body of students, 
and therefore we cannot conceive how 
students might regard it. In this de- 
partment we can imagine only two sorts 
of writer, the dull writer, and the lively 
picturesque writer. The third class, 
that which in other periods ranks 
highest, the investigator and critic, 
who does not write for the people at 
all but for science, whose knowledge 
is thorough and trustworthy, whose 
imagination does not waste itself in 
idle word-painting, but makes novel 
and fruitful combinations, whose judg- 
ment is calm and impartial, and whose 
method is rigorous, this class, repre- 
sented in different degrees by the 
Niebuhrs, Thirlwalls, and Grotes, is 
not recognised to exist for the modern 
No, 265.—von. xiv. 


periods. I believe, for my part, that 
no subject at this time affords wider 
scope for minds of that class, if we 
had them, than just these modern 
periods. I believe that the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic Age, 
and all the great transition of recent 
times, is waiting to be investigated 
and judged in that high scientific way 
by writers who shall be neither ro- 
mancers nor preachers, but investi- 
gators, critics, and philosophers. But 
the public has no conception of such a 
thing. As there are no students here 
to keep them right they simply speak 
out their own candid opinion, which is 
that the man who cannot or will not 
write just the bright, lively, jolly 
books which make history entertain- 
ing to them is a bore, and probably a 
fool. In this department you may 
observe that the investigator com- 
monly goes by the name of Dryas- 
dust. He is rarely spoken of with- 
out contempt, and is indeed supposed 
to be little better than an idiot. 
This merely because he writes books 
which cannot be read in the easy- 
chair or in the railway-carriage! They 
are often bulky; well! in other de- 
partments we admire the thorough- 
ness and laboriousness indicated by 
such bulky works. When we see the 
huge collections of the Benedictines 
or of Muratori, the huge dictionary of 
Forcellini, we feel nothing but admira- 
tion ; we sigh perhaps, and say, “ Ah! 
there were giants in those days!” But 
when the topic is recent history we 
think books cannot be too short. That 
we should think this is perhaps not 
so unnatural, but we say it out too 
with an unhesitating’ frankness which 
betrays that it has never once occurred 
to us to think of the subject as serious ! 
We insist too that the historian must 
be careful what he inserts in that 
narrative of his. At the best we can 
scarcely tolerate him, and we do not at 
all intend that he shall take liberties. 
We have quite enough of politics in 
our daily paper; there must be as 
little as possible of that kind in his 
book. We cannot put up with any- 
thing intricate or puzzling ; when we 
¥ 
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take up a book we expect to be enter- 
tained. But we are ready to admit 
that if the historian have true genius 
he will discover in the mass of rub- 
bish which the past has left behind it 
here and there a pearl—that is, some 
incidents fit for a romance, some 
characters fit for a novel or a play. 
These it will be his business to select 
and deck out in proper costume ; then 
if he has great skill and good fortune 
he may produce a story which shall 
be almost as well worth reading as a 
Waverley novel, or a humorous ro- 
mance by Jean Paul. 

Does it strike you that I am slip- 
ping into broad farce? I really think 
I exaggerate nothing. In like manner 
there might arise in astronomy a 
writer of “true genius” who should 
have the idea of suppressing all tire- 
some calculations and putting in place 
of them gorgeous pictures of the starry 
heaven of the tropics; or in botany 
we might omit all pedantic classifica- 
tions and technical nomenclature while 
we revelled in description of the beauty 
of flowers and the loves of the plants. 
In this way we might popularise 
science! Why do not we do so? I 
suppose because we should destroy 
science at the same time. It unfor- 
tunately happens that the essence of 
astronomy and botany lies in those 
calculations and classifications which 
are so tedious. It unfortunately hap- 
pens that when science is made thus 
delightfully easy it is also made use- 
less, and that precisely when it ceases 
to fatigue the mind it ceases to im- 
prove and educate the mind. And 
thus our head-master could find nothing 
worth setting before his pupils in those 
delightful pages of modern history 
which had been written on this princi- 
ple, and was obliged to go back to the 
Middle Ages, which had been treated 
in the other method, to find something 
reasonably solid and difficult. But 
though the blunder is ludicrous it is 
not at all surprising. The explana- 
tion is that in those other departments 
the students, the specialists, are at 
hand to remind us of the more serious 
aspect of the subject, while in modern 





history there are no students and no 
specialists. Hence it is that the idea 
of what modern history should be 
is formed without assistance by those 
who start from the axiom that “the 
object of a book is to amuse.” Natur. 
ally these cannot judge of the intrinsic 
value of a book of learning; on that 
point only specialists can speak ; they 
can only say whether it is dull or 
lively. Accordingly, in the absence of 
specialists, all writers become alike to 
them except in the article of liveliness, 
And if you watch the tone of general 
conversation on this subject you will 
perceive with what quaint candour in 
judging of new books the question of 
their truth or falsehood is pushed on 
one side, and nothing but their read- 
ableness taken into account. “I was 
quite disappointed in that book,” says 
one, “ for I was told it was of first-rate 
infallible authority ; but not at all. All 
I can say is, I found it so dull that 
I could not read fifty pages.” “That 
book,” says another, “‘ gave me quite 
a surprise. I had been warned against 
it as utterly untrustworthy and un- 
sound, and did not intend to read it, 
but taking it up by accident I found 
it most delightful, really quite like a 
romance, and now I recommend it to 
every one I meet.” 

I trust I have sufficiently shown 
that a reform is needed. Now let me 
speak of the importance and urgent 
need of such a reform. What con- 
sequences follow from the abandon- 
ment of modern history to second-rate, 
half-serious writers? What conse- 
quences would follow if we placed it in 
the hands of first-rate investigators 
and critics? This is as much as to 
ask whether history is a purely specu- 
lative, curious pursuit, or whether it 
has a practical bearing. Now it is 
one result of our neglect of all recent 
periods in historical study that we 
entirely misconceive and underrate the 
uses of history. We regard it only 
as a delightful and liberal pursuit, 
particularly beneficial to the young 
because it kindles the imagination and 
puts before them great examples. 
That it is directly useful few of us, I 
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think, would confidently maintain. 
Naturally ; for when we say history 
we always think of ancient Athens 
or Rome or the Middle Ages; or if 
we think at all of England it is Eng- 
land under the Stuarts or the Tudors 
or the Plantagenets. And certainly 
there is a pretty wide gulf between 
such subjects and practical life. For 
my own part, though no one has a 
greater respect and love for those 
high speculative ‘studies, and though 
I should firmly maintain that they 
had even a great practical value in 
their proper place in a complete sys- 
tem of political philosophy, yet I 
should agree with most practical 
politicians that history as it has 
hitherto been taught—that is, a mi- 
nute knowledge of one or two frag- 
ments of remote history—is really of 
no direct use whatever. But our 
whole view of the use of history 
changes if we give to recent history 
its proper place, and still more if 
at the same time we think of it as 
leading up to a science of states. 
Looked at in this way it cannot be 
slighted by the most practical man ; 
looked at in this way it deals evidently 
with precisely the same matters as 
politics, it is neither more nor less 
than the theoretical side of politics, 
the study and school of the statesman. 
With history, properly understood, 
politics have the most intimate in- 
separable connexion. Look, for in- 
stance, at the process of legislation. 
When a new law is to be made, let us 
say, for Ireland, what steps are taken ? 
Do not Commissions first sit and take 
evidence? Do they not send in re- 
ports, and upon these reports is not 
the measure finally based? But this 
is history, as we shall all see when we 
can get rid of the antiquary’s idea 
that no facts are historical which are 
not ancient, and of the literary man’s 
idea that history, like epic poetry, 
must be grandiose and heroic. History 
is not antiquarianism, nor biography, 
nor poetry ; it is the great Blue-book 
of the statesman, from which he draws 
his opinions and his policy. Directly 
or indirectly, consciously or uncon- 
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sciously, we base our political opinions 
upon history, and those opinions must 
fall if the basis proves to be unsound. 
M. Taine tells us in the preface of his 
Origines de la France Contemporaine, 
that when he first entered public life 
about 1848 he was disconcerted to 
find that all his contemporaries had the 
strongest political opinions while he 
had none at all. It appeared to him 
that in order to arrive at a conclusion 
about the best policy for France you 
must inform yourself both about the 
nature of states in general and the 
laws of their development, and par- 
ticularly about the recent history of 
France. Now this he had not done, 
at least not so methodically as he held 
it should be done, and accordingly he 
had no opinions. But he was as- 
tonished to find that his contem- 
poraries had not done it either, and 
yet that their opinions were of the 
most rooted kind. M. Taine is still as 
much astonished as ever; you may see 
this by the preface to his third volume, 
lately published. He is working very 
hard himself to overtake his contem- 
poraries; he hopes to have some 
opinions at last, he says, though his 
progress is somewhat slow. But he 
remains firmly convinced that these 
opinions can only come to him from 
history. For he has spent much time 
in the study of philosophic method, 
and he is sure that the historical 
method in politics has the same im- 
portance as the inductive method in 
science. Indeed he is perhaps at 
bottom ,not so much astonished as he 
professes to be at the confident opinions 
of those who have not studied history, 
because in science too he has found 
that without any careful research into 
facts men went on for centuries laying 
down the laws of the physical world 
with similar confidence. In science 
this method has been given up; it is 
now held that if you would discover 
the laws of any class of phenomena 
you must begin by observing them ac- 
curately ; that you must not be content 
with the vague knowledge of them 
you may have already, or with a few 
perfunctory observations, but must 
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examine them with microscopic close- 
ness, carefully excluding all possible 
sources of error. This method then M. 
Taine applies to France; if he hopes at 
last to know something about France 
it is because he studies her recent his- 
tory with rigid method, examines 
everything, verifies everything; and 
also because he can conscientiously say 
to himself that when he began his in- 
quiries his mind was under no bias, he 
had no foregone conclusions. 

Now I am often equally surprised 
to.see how in England too you may 
often meet with political opinions 
which do not profess to rest on any 
historical basis. Indeed this must be 
very common ; how otherwise could we 
be all such eager politicians and yet 
be, as I have shown, so pointedly in- 
different to recent history, so negli- 
gent to organise the study of it 
properly? No subject, one would 
think, in such a nation as this ought 
to be studied with such scrupulous 
care, with such rigid impartiality, 
since, if we follow the lessons of science, 
there is no @ priori method by which 
we can arrive at political principles, 
since it is only by observing and com- 
paring states that we can hope to 
know anything about them, since no 
cause of error is so dangerous as per- 
functory, inexact, or prejudiced obser- 
vation. But we do not follow these 
lessons of seience. We scarcely seem 
to admit any connexion between poli- 
tics and history. More than half our 
political teachers follow one @ priori 
method or another; scarcely one 
among them points out that the first 
step to satisfactory knowledge is to 
analyse and criticise with due rigour 
the history upon which all our politics 
must rest, that is, the history of 
Europe since the French Revolution. 
To me it seems that there is no sub- 
ject upon which our ignorance is so 
deep, our inaccuracy so reckless; yet 
we have no purpose of improving in 
this respect. Instead we try ever new 


varieties of the @ priori method. One 
class of teachers, this too of the more 
intellectual kind, tells us that the great 
thing is to have ideas; as if ideas 








without facts were not precisely the 
most fruitful source of error! Others 
resolve the whole of politics into 
morality; they think that to those 
who will but listen to the voice within 
them all is simple, so that there are 
no difficulties but such as we make for 
ourselves in government, or legislation, 
or international law; and so far has 
this idea been carried that I know a 
writer who thinks it quite evident that 
the maxim, “ Free ships, free goods,” is 
among the original moral ideas which 
the Creator at the beginning inscribed 
upon the fleshy tablets of the human 
heart! But the commonest view is 
that all politics are a mere matter of 
feeling, which in practice comes to 
mean elevated and passionate phrase- 
ology ; and when this doctrine is pushed 
to its extreme limit we get the lyric 
poet, to whom indeed politics have be- 
come a mere branch, and a subordinate 
branch, of the art of versification, so 
that he knows how a country ought to 
be governed by the same intimate 
instinctive feeling which tells him how 
many feet a verse ought to have! 

These are old and long outworn 
mistakes; people used to think they 
could explain physical phenomena and 
the planetary motions by the same 
highly compendious methods, until it 
was discovered that patient observation 
must precede hypothesis and patient 
verification follow it. 

But what conclusion doI draw? Is 
it simply that in forming our political 
opinions we ought to read more his- 
tory—that is, to consult the histories 
that have appeared upon recent periods, 
No, the evil lies deeper. For those 
histories themselves, what are they? 
Not true histories, but delightful 
histories ! 

Really @ priori reasoning itself is 
enough to show that histories so 
written cannot be true. If, indeed, 
these charming narratives were only, 
as it were, reports adapted to the 
popular taste of the conclusions ar- 
rived at among themselves by histori- 
cal investigators, then they might be 
none the less true for being readable, 
as this may be said of many popular 
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books of science. But the popular 
books of science have other books be- 
hind them of quite a different sort, a 
mass of unreadable investigation brist- 
ling with technical terms, a vast con- 
fused litter out of which the pretty 
trim fabric of the popular exposition 
has been made. So it is in the better 
organised departments of history. 
What a mass of thorny German in- 
vestigation lies out of sight behind our 
popular histories of Greece and Rome ! 
But so it is mot in the modern depart- 
ment of history. Here there are no 
students, no specialists, the subject is 
not threshed out in learned societies, 
in universities, in special magazines, in 
books of pure research. Here there 
has been no profound labour under 
ground, but the delightful popular 
narrative rises at once in all its 
charms out of the faintest, shallowest 
effervescence, like Venus out of the 
foam of the sea. 

You know with what contempt 
scientific men have often spoken of 
history. Et voici comme on écrit 
Vhistoire! is an exclamation which 
many philosophers, as Mr. Spencer 
lately, have echoed. I cannot see that 
historians like Grote are in any de- 
gree open to such criticism, but it is 
only too evident that the historians of 
the recent periods are open to it. Re- 
mark in the first place that they are 
almost always men of wholly inferior 
calibre. There is nothing to attract 
into this field the great thinkers and 
students, who would indeed be much 
disconcerted if they found themselves 
compared with the last new novelist, 
and their favourite dissertation, in 
which they modestly hope that after 
patient labour they have cleared up 
some doubtful point, pronounced to 
be “tiresome, stupid, quite unread- 
able!” Such investigators also are 
scared away by the necessity of taking 
a side; the style of the hustings, or 
even of the House of Commons, does 
not agree with them. Accordingly 
you do not find a Grote in this field ; 
mention any such name if you can! 
Instead of Grote, you have Alison. 
Reflect on that juxtaposition. Look 


on this picture and on that! Or if 
you have a better historian than 
Alison, he is not deeper, but only 
brighter and livelier, some journalist 
or feuilletoniste, some writer of poetic 
prose. 

And when you have got your writer, 
your fewil/etoniste or retired member of 
Parliament, how do you treat him? 
You take just the same way to draw 
the truth out of him that the directors 
of the old East India Company took to 
make Clive and Hastings govern justly. 
They kept exhorting them to govern 
wisely and justly and send more 
money ; and you say something simi- 
lar to your historians. You say, “ Be 
accurate, of course ; but that no doubt 
every historian is, and yet many of 
them are terribly dull fellows. A few 
little mistakes we shall not mind ; in- 
deed, we shall not find them out ; of 
course you will tell us what is true in 
the main. But the question is how 
you tell it. ‘The object of a book is to 
amuse,’ or at any rate to be read, and 
if you do not amuse us we tell you 
plainly we shall not read you at all.” 
Well! you know how Clive and Hast- 
ings acted on the instructions they 
got ; how do you expect your modern 
historians to act? Do you think when 
they have received such a broad hint 
they will observe rigorously the rules 
of investigation and evidence, which 
prove the pretty anecdotes upon which 
their success mainly depends to be all 
untrue, and the glorious heroes to have 
been much like other people, and the 
astonishing events to have come about 
so gradually that there remains no- 
thing wonderful about them? <Accord- 
ingly these writers are—what they 
might be expected to be, and what you 
know them to be! It is not necessary 
for me to attack them, since for the 
most part the public does not greatly 
exaggerate their merit. It is true | 
do not admire Sir Archibald Alison, 
but I may let him alone, since the 
public generally has never mistaken 
him for a Thucydides. 

But if our politics must rest upon a 
knowledge of recent history, and if 
nevertheless recent history has been 
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left to second-rate hands, and even 
these second-rate hands tied by the 
clamorous demand of the public for 
amusement, what on the whole is our 
condition? Can we trust our own 
political opinions? We all know by 
this time that the investigation of 
truth is a most delicate matter, that 
it is very liable to be spoiled by preju- 
dice and passion, and that therefore, 
where prejudice or passion are likely 
to intervene, there must be infinite 
self-distrust, and infinite care must 
be used to prevent error from creep- 
ing in. We know that in politics 
passion and prejudice are sure to be 
awake, and yet we know at the same 
time that in this subject above all 
others careful investigation is not 
practised, that it is positively flouted. 
Strange to say, instead of lamenting 
this, we seem really well content to 
have only insignificant authors in this 
field, as though we were pleased to 
think that they have not force enough 
to curtail that large liberty of assertion 
which our political life requires. Yet 
are not these precisely the conditions 
in which error might be expected to 
flourish with the greatest luxuriance ? 
Passion at the highest point, investiga- 
tion at the lowest ! Do we hope to reach 
the truth by mere intelligence? Nay, as 
error is said to be the prerogative of men 
among animals, so on the great scale 
error belongs to intelligent men among 
men. There is usually something en- 
livening and inspiring about error. 
“Truth,” you have heard, “ may per- 
haps come to the price of a pearl, that 
showeth best by day; but it will not 
rise to the price of a diamond or ear- 
buncle that showeth best in varied 
lights. A mixture of a lie doth ever 
add pleasure.” Yes! be sure error is 
a very interesting thing, a very intel- 
lectual and poetical thing; often also 
a very impressive and a very earnest 
thing. It is a long time now that in Eng- 
land and France we have been writing 
delightful history; think, then, what 
a quantity of the delightful matter 
must by this time have accumulated in 
all our minds and memories ! 

I lay it down, then, that the want 


of organisation which I pointed out 
in modern history cannot but lead to 
a reign of error in politics. In every 
department, of course, error, to some 
extent, will creep in for the simple 
reason that it is human to err ; and be- 
cause truth, in passing out of the hands 
of the few to whom it is a business 
into those of the many, cannot but 
be a little warped and misrepresented. 
3ut in other departments, truth is at 
least issued from the mint in full 
weight and purity, however it may 
afterwards suffer in its currency from 
hand to hand. In this department 
almost alone it is not properly coined 
at the beginning, and there exists no 
public mint worthy of the name. Pre 
cisely how much error is thus produced 
is a question on which opinions will 
differ. The favourite opinion no doubt 
will be that it only affects the details 
of history, and that it leaves, as a 
matter of course, the outline clear 
and the large results exempt from 
controversy. Let it be so, then, pro- 
vided we acknowledge the errors of 
detail to be sufficiently serious to call 
for the most careful sifting! The all- 
important thing is that we should set 
to work upon modern history as upon 
one of the most serious of studies ; pro- 
vided we do that, it matters little how 
much we expect to discover, though 
for my own part I should not be 
surprised if we find that the error 
affects the outline much more than the 
details, that particular facts in these 
later centuries have been tolerably as- 
certained, but that the general drift 
of the facts has been enormously mis- 
conceived. 

I have described the evil as most 
serious in extent, but at the same time 
as by no means difficult to account for 
or difficult to cure. In this department 
ordinary organisation has been want- 
ing; this, then, must be supplied, as 
you by this Society help to supply it. 
Serious investigators will not be want- 
ing ; only they need to be furnished 
with the ordinary securities which make 
it possible for them to pursue their 
work. The medium must be provided 
in which investigation can live. What 
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is this? The investigator wants one 
thing only—a serious and select audi- 
ence, a certain number of readers who 
have themselves the spirit of investiga- 
tors. He regards the subject seriously ; 
he wants readers who shall do the same. 
He regards it as presenting difficulties, 
as demanding patience and intense 
labour ; he wants readers prepared to 
join in his labours, to follow him 
without grudging time or trouble 
into intricate researches. Investiga- 
tion must stand still if there is no 
such audience, and if in place of it the 
investigator finds only a holiday crowd 
calling out for amusement, whose 
highest idea of history is a kind of 
heroic ballad or epic poem, who pass 
by with utter indifference what he 
thinks most important, and do not 
give themselves time really to assi- 
milate even what they understand. 
Lastly, modern history is one of 
those departments which can least 
dispense with this, for the very reason 
that it is so generally interesting. 
It has often been remarked that 
science advances with least interrup- 
tion in subjects which do not interest 
the multitude at all. Squares and 
circles and conic sections were early 
investigated with success, because they 
touched no interest and excited no 
feeling. It is otherwise in a great 
subject such as politics, This is 
among the hardest to investigate, 
precisely because it is among the most 
interesting. We are apt to assume 
that we must be learning a subject 
successfully when we feel intensely 
interested in it. But often it is pre- 
cisely this interest that intercepts 
knowledge, when we resolve to see 
what we wish, and refuse to see what 
pains us. The love of truth for its 
own sake is most rare and difficult in 
the most interesting subjects. In the 
struggle of rival interests which fills 
the world, abstract truth runs the risk 
of finding few partisans, and her in- 
terest is in danger of being least 
remembered. For this reason she needs 


to have a party expressly to herself, 
such a party as this Society will 
form in this place. All science needs 
organization that it may gain inde- 
pendence ; but the need is greatest in 
such a department as recent history, 
where the medley of parties threatens 
perpetually to trample it under foot. 

This, then, is what I had to say. In 
setting out I promised to speak not so 
much for you as to you, and yet per- 
haps I may have given expression 
in this address to some: at least of 
the feelings which led you to found 
this Society. When I think of the 
eager political zeal of this town, I 
cannot but trust that you agree with 
the strongly political view which I 
have here taken of history. I can- 
not but think that I may find in you 
co-operators in the cause I have at 
heart, and that the Historical Society 
of Birmingham may adopt the princi- 
ple I always advocate, that history is 
inseparable from political science, and 
on the other hand, political science in- 
separable from history, or, as I have 
sometimes shortly expressed it, “no 
history without politics, no polities 
without history.” I think, too, that 
on this principle you may agree with 
me in feeling the vast importance of 
the recent periods, and in deploring 
that obstinate drift of scientific study 
in the direction of what is remote 
which has consigned these recent 
periods to such melancholy neglect. 
Such objects you may have had in view 
from the outset in founding this So- 
ciety, and if so I am inclined to pro- 
phesy that you may take a leading 
part in a movement which will in the 
end spread far, and become influential, 
when the national turn for politics 
sha]l complete itself by becoming a 
national love of political science, and 
our pleasure in party life and party 
organization shall prompt us to found 
a new party, the party of truth. 


J. R. SEevey. 





GEORGE BORROW. 


Every age has its literary heroes, 
though these, after engrossing the 
attention of the world, appear to leave 
the arena, and to make way for new 
aspirants to fame. The works of those 
who in past times have played their 
part in building up the literature of 
the nation have been preserved ; but 
now a change seems to be setting in 
as if the world itself, like individuals, 
had become subject to loss of memory. 
This circumstance may be looked at 
from more than one point of view. It 
may be that great writers are becom- 
ing more numerous than great readers, 
and that there is an embarras de 
vichesse ; it may be that authors of a 
past generation fitly represented the 
thought of their own day and no more, 
or if they were in advance of it, the 
new age soon left them in the rear ; or 
it may be that people, saturated with 
the classic productions of the few, 
have become dlasés, and are content 
with the universal gossip of a press 
which is now equal to the task of sup- 
plying their most trivial wants. George 
Borrow was unquestionably the hero 
of his time some thirty or forty years 
ago, that is, after appearing as the 
author of the Gipsies in Spain, which 
was published in 1841. 

He had so few associates outside 
his family, and he so seldom wrote a 
letter, that the materials for a sketch 
of his inner life would have been 
scanty but that he embodied it 
thoroughly in his works; this fact to 
those who knew him well has a special 
value. He was his own hero in what 
he wrote, and although, as in Goethe's 
Wahrheit und Dichtung, he clothed 
truth in fiction, no one who knew him 
personally can fail to see his own 
character in all he wrote. In his 
work, Wi/d Wales, where his person- 
ality is undisguised even by the 


romance in which it is framed, the 
same hero is discovered as figured in 
Lavengro and The Romany Rye. Bor- 
row, like Goethe, indulged in the love 
of mystery, but that love in the 
latter was extended to nature’s secret 
operations, while in the other it was 
strictly personal. Borrow had a singu- 
lar organisation, both bodily and 
mental; and ambitious as he was for 
intellectual distinction, his highest 
desire was to figure in his generation 
asa remarkable man, Before Laven- 
gro appeared this aspiration had been 
fully gratified, his name was in every 
mouth on account of his conquest of 
the unknown Gipsy language, and his 
adventures among an unknown people 
at the same time that he had braved 


the Government of a Catholic king- 
dom, and suffered imprisonments for 
his courageous defiance of authority 
in diffusing the Scriptures through 


Spain. But when he exhibited his 
character in Lavengro, freed from its 
religious glamour, a shock of horror 
vibrated through the circles of society, 
and was followed by results which it 
is not difficult to show helped to 
revolutionise the habits of the young. 
In Borrow’s earlier days, dandyism 
prevailed. The youth of London who 
aimed at, or imitated aristocracy, 
dressed in the most gaudy attire. 
Their evening coats were of the finest 
blue saxon, the buttons treble gilt, the 
vests were of crimson velvet hung over 
with rich Geneva chains ; and in morn- 
ing attire not less gorgeous they crept 
along the streets like superior beings 
who had condescended to pay a visit to 
this world. All this, Borrow, with his 
manly character, to use a favourite 
expression of his own, loathed ; whence 
it was that he enjoyed showing the 
fashionable, who had tried in vain to 
make a lion of him, that a better man 
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than they had among them could fight 
with his fists and live as a tinman in 
a dingle among the lowest of man- 
kind. The influence of Borrow’s 
books was not ineffectual in pro- 
ducing the change from finery to con- 
venient tweed apparel in which men 
could walk at a brisk pace, and in 
showing that athletic sports were 
nobler than a Bond Street lounge. 
Nevertheless, at the time, Borrow was 
pronounced vulgar; the finery of a 
world was aggrieved at the blow he had 
struck, and an outburst of anger ran 
through the journals against Borrow 
and his Lavengro. This episode in 
social history may be described as a 
trial of strength between the new 
blood and the old; it was Borrow 
versus Pelham. 

It has been said that all Borrow’s 
books are more or less autobiographi- 
cal, but they must be divided into two 
classes : those which are truly a life- 
size representation of himself as he 
was, and those which, taking the form 
and tone of romance, give us only 
glimpses of the man now in profile, 
now in the guise of some fantastic 
character so well portrayed that 
Lavengro is not to be recognised save 
by those who have seen him play 
many parts. In fact, Borrow was a 
sort of Rembrandt in literature, caring 
for nothing more than to portray him- 
self in a hundred different ways. Thus 
we see him as a “bit of a philologer” 
interrogating all sorts of stray way- 
farers on the meanings of odd words ; 
as the friend of the gipsies; as the 
upholder of pugilism and English 
pluck; as the man afflicted with a 
habit of touch that he may baffle the 
evil chance ; as the horse-tamer, the 
snake-charmer; then as the exponent 
of bygone and forgotten poets of 
Wales and Ancient Britain. 

In all these portraits of himself, 
whether the pose be adapted to the 
costume or the costume to the pose, 
whether the grouping savours of the 
bizarre, or the colour is sometimes 
too deeply shaded or illuminated to 
follow up the intention of art, we 


have only to look closely into the fan- 
tastic masquerie by which each is sur- 
rounded, to discover George Borrow, 
the man whose individuality no art 
could hide, just as in the gallery of Rem- 
brandt’s self-portrayals we have the 
master whose figure even his own 
transcendent art-cunning could not 
efface. 

George Henry Borrow was born at 
East Dereham, Norfolk, in 1803, and 
from what we can gather he must 
have passed a happy childhood, the 
roving spirit having early seized him, 
and a curiosity about the gipsies and 
their ways being felt by him even 
at a tender age. When camping out 
in the dingle with Peter Williams, 
taking no count of time in those ro- 
mantic days, passed among tramps, 
ostlers, itinerant blacksmiths, Metho- 
dists, and gipsies, reminded only by 
his companion when the Sunday came 
round that it was Sunday, he looked 
back on the Sabbaths of his childhood 
at East Dereham, as he said :— 


“T thought on the early Sabbaths of my 
life, and the manner in which I was wont to 
pass them. How carefully I said my prayers 
when I got up on the Sabbath morn, and how 
carefully I combed my hair and brushed my 
clothes, in order that I might do credit to the 
Sabbath Day. I thought of the old church at 
pretty D——, the dignified rector, and yet 
more dignified clerk. 1 — of England’s 
grand liturgy, and Tate and Brady’s sonorous 
minstrelsy. I thought of the Holy Book, por- 
tions of which I was in the habit of reading 
between service. I thought, too, of the even- 
ing walk which I sometimes took in fine 
weather like the present with my mother and 
brother—a quiet, sober walk, during which I 
would not break into a run, even to chase a 
butterfly, or yet more a honey-bee, being fully 
convinced of the dread importance of the day 
which God had hallowed. And how glad | 
was when I got over the Sabbath day without 
— done anything to profane it. And how 
soundly I slept on the Sabbath night, after the 
toil of being very good throughout the day. 
And when I had mused on those times a long 
while, I sighed, and said to myself, I am 
much altered since then ; am I altered for the 
better? And then I looked at my hands and 
my apparel, and sighed again. I wasnot wont 
of yore to appear thus on the Sabbath Day.” 


From East Dereham, his father 
being a recruiting officer, he went 
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from station to station, and while at 
Edinburgh was placed at the -High 
School, his father having a fear that 
his two sons might acquire the Scotch 
accent, and there it was least prac- 
tised. The family stayed at Edin- 
burgh Castle, and of this portion of 
his boyish experience he has given us 
his own account. 

From Edinburgh he went to Ireland 
and then back to England, and was 
placed in a solicitor’s office at Nor- 
wich in 1819. He however soon gave 
up the law, but during his stay at 
Norwich he would seem to have been 
very much engaged in his favourite 
pursuit of languages, for besides study- 
ing Welsh, German and Danish, he 
was occupied in translating a Life of 
Doctor Faustus and some Danish 
songs, both of which were published 
separately in 1826, but are almost, if 
not wholly, forgotten. These two 
works, however, have an interest ir- 
respective of their merits, as repre- 
senting the labours of Lavengro when, 
coming up to London, he dreamed of 
gaining future renown through his 
translations of the Ancient Songs of 
Denmark and his knowledge of Ger- 
man lore, and was told that both were 
a drug. The first of these little books 
bears the title, “ Romantic Ballads 
translated from the Danish, and Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces,” by George Borrow. 
London : John Taylor, Waterloo Place, 
1826.” The mass of the poems are 
from Oehlenschlaeger ; and there is a 
dedicatory poem by Allan Cunning- 
ham, addressed to George Borrow on 
his proposing to translate Aiempe 
Viser. The other work was brought 
out anonymously, and bears the title, 
‘*Faustus: His Life, Death, and De- 
scent into Hell.” Translated from the 
German. London: W. Simpkin and R. 
Marshall.” A preface to the work is 
dated Norwich, April, 1826, and has 
a highly illuminated frontispiece of 
“The Corporation Feast.” The author 
was Klinge, and the engraving was 
taken from the original book. 

Of the solicitor’s office in which he 
worked while pursuing these philologi- 


cal studies, he himself gives some ac- 
count. “In my boyhood,” he says, “I 
had been something of a philologist ; 
had picked up some Latin and Greek 
at school ; some Irish in Ireland, where 
I had been with my father, who was in 
the army ; and subsequently, whilst an 
articled clerk to the first solicitor in 
East Anglia—indeed I may say the 
prince of all English solicitors, for he 
was a gentleman—had learned some 
Welsh, partly from books, and partly 
from a Welsh groom, whose acquaint- 
ance I made.” 

This groom, whom he describes in his 
admirable manner, was the butt of the 
solicitor’s clerks, who would stand at 
the office door and direct not very 
complimentary remarks towards him, 
till, having to pass that way many 
times daily, he began to hate their 
jeers so much—the more so as he was 
unable to retaliate—that he at last 
seriously contemplated returning to his 
own country. This intention was, how- 
ever, abandoned ; for Borrow, who was 
working at Welsh and Welsh litera- 
ture, conceiving the idea that the 
groom might assist him to perfect 
himself at least in the pronunciation 
of Cumraeg, dissuaded his colleagues 
from further molesting him. So it 
was arranged that on Sundays the 
groom should give Borrow lessons, and 
these continued for about a year, until 
the Welsh groom, on inheriting a 
small property in Wales, returned to 
that country, and Borrow was left to 
pursue his studies alone. In these he 
seems to have given his special atten- 
tion to the writings of the Welsh 
bards, notably Dafydd ab Gywilym, 
Huw Morris, and many others. 

At this time he was studying Ger- 
man with a tutor, who has recorded 
his high opinion of Borrow’s linguistic 
proclivities: “A Norwich young man 
is construing with me Schiller’s 
Wilhelm Tell, with the view of trans- 
lating it for the press,” writes Mr. 
Taylor, of Norwich, to Southey. “ His 
name is George Henry Borrow, and he 
has learnt German with extraordinary 
rapidity ; indeed he has the gift of 
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tongues, and, though not yet eighteen, 
understands twelve languages—Eng- 
lish, Welsh, Erse, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, German, Danish, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese.” 

From Norwich, on making up his 
mind to quit the law for the pursuit 
of literature, he came to London, and 
the early pages of Lavengro furnish us 
with some idea of the struggles that 
he had to encounter. That his hopes 
of success were built on his know- 
ledge of ancient tongues, especially 
Danish, from which he had already 
translated not a little, there can be 
no doubt ; and the scenes he describes 
with “Ritson,” the merciless pub- 
lisher—no other than Sir Richard 
Phillips—are so vivid and true to 
nature, that there is every reason to 
believe that many of Lavengro’s 
strange experiences are identical with 
those of Borrow’s own. That he wrote 
no such book as the Life of Joseph Sell, 
which enabled Lavengro to set out on 
his own account and indulge in the 
freedom of a roving life, we are sure, 
on the authority of Mrs. Borrow her- 
self, who would laughingly say that 
though it had never been penned, 
people were constantly asking how 
they could procure a copy. It is, 
perhaps, less questionable whether he 
edited the Newgate Calendar, concern- 
ing the publication of which there is so 
much that is interesting in Lavengro. 

That he suffered much disappoint- 
ment when first embarking on so 
perilous a career as that of litera- 
ture— perhaps privation— is likely 
enough, for in that he would have 
shared the common lot. His position, 
however, must have rapidly improved, 
for we remember his saying that he 
had lodgings in Jermyn Street, in the 
same house with Benjamin Disraeli, 
and we vividly recall his description of 
a party that the young politician gave 
to a number of his admirers, to whom 
he rehearsed the now famous maiden 
speech in the House of Commons. 

At any rate, whatever he may have 
gone through during these years, he 
at length gratified the wish he had 
long cherished—of visiting some of 
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those countries the languages of which 
he had so eagerly studied. At the 
age of thirty he was appointed agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, in which capacity he pro- 
ceeded to St. Petersburg, and edited 
the New Testament in Manchu. While 
sojourning in the Imperial city, he re- 
turned once more to his pet studies— 
the translation of poems from the poets 
of ancient and modern literature ; and 
out of a mass of manuscript, some of 
which has not yet seen the light, he 
published a volume unknown to the 
present generation, and little heeded 
by a past age. This work, of which 
we possess a copy, is called Jargum. 

In conuection with his life at St. 
Petersburg, an anecdote is told by a 
writer in the New Monthly Magazine 
and Humourist of 1851, which, like 
the story of Lavengro making horse- 
shoes, shows Borrow’s resources, and 
redounds greatly to his credit. It was 
known that a fount of types in the 
Manchu Tartar character existed at a 
certain house in St. Petersburg, but 
no one could be found to set them up. 
In this emergency he demanded to in- 
spect the types. They were brought 
forth in a rusty state from a cellar, on 
which, resolved to see his editorial 
talents complete, he cleaned the types 
himself, and set them up with his:own 
hands. 

From Russia he went to Spain. Of 
his adventures during the five years he 
passed in that country he has given 
a very full and vivid account both in 
the Zincali and in the Bible in Spain. 

In the year 1850, a book was pub- 
lished at Christiana, entitled Beretniag 
om Fante eller Landstriggerfolket % 
Norge, which is a very interesting ac- 
count of the Fant or Wandering people 
of Norway, by Ellert Sundt. In this 
work the author says :— 


“This Borrow is a remarkable man. As 
agent for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society he has undertaken journeys into re- 
mote lands, and, acquainted from his early 
youth not only with many Euro lan- 
uages, but likewise with the Romany of the 
Snglish gipsies, he sought up with zest the 
gipsies everywhere, and became their faith- 
ful missionary. He has made himself so 
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thoroughly master of their ways and customs 
that he soon d for ‘one of their blood.’ 
He slept in their tents in the forests of Russia 
aod Hungary, visited them in their robber 
eaves in the mountainous pass-regions of Italy, 
lived with them five entire years in Spain, 
where he, for his endeavours to distribute the 
Gospel in that Catholic country, was im- 
prisoned with the very worst of them for a 
time in the dungeons of Madrid. He at last 
went over to North Africa, and sought after 
his Tartars even there. It is true no one has 
taken equal pains with Borrow to introduce 
himself amongst this rude and barbarous 
seople, but on that account he has been enabled 

tter than any other to depict their many 
mysteries, and the frequent impressions which 
his book has passed through within a short 
period show with what interest the English 
public have received his graphic descriptions.” 


In the interval between his leaving 
Spain in 1839, and publishing the 
Gipsies in Spain, we find him married 
and settled at Oulton, on a property 
which had belonged to his wife’s 
family. This place was well suited 
to his pursuits, and was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the county with which his 
early life was so much associated, and 
within easy distance of Norwich, 
where he frequently visited his early 
friends, among whom he found his 
successes warmly welcomed. During 
this time he produced the Bible in 
Spain, of which he says, in a preface 
to the second edition of Zincali :— 


‘* At first I proceeded slowly. Sickness was 
in the land, and the face of nature was over- 
cast ; heavy rain-clouds swam in the heavens, 
the blast howled amid the pines which nearly 
surrounded my lonely dwelling, and the 
waters of the lake which lies before it, so 
quiet in general and tranquil, were fearfully 
agitated. ‘ Bring lights hither, O Hayin Ben 
Attar, son of the Miracle!’ And the Jew of 
Fez brought in the lights, for though it was 
midday I could scarcely see in the little room 
where I was writing. . . . A dreary summer 
and autumn passed by, and were succeeded 
by as gloomy a winter. 1 still proceeded with 
the Bible in Spain. The winter passed, and 
spring came with cold, dry winds and occa- 
sional sunshine, whereupon I arose, shouted, 
and mounting my horse, even Sidi Habismilk, 
Iscourrd all the surrounding district, and 
thought but little of the Bible in Spain. So 
I rod» about the country, over the heaths and 
through the green lanes of my native land, 
occasionally visiting friends at a distance ; and 
sometimes, for variety’s sake, I stayed at home, 
and amused myself by catching huge pike, 
which lie perdus in certain deep ponds, skirted 
with lofty reeds, upon my land, and to which 


there is a communication from the lagoon by 
a deep and narrow watercourse. I had almost 
forgotten the Bible in Spain. Then came the 
summer with much heat and sunshine, and 
then I would lie for hours in the sun and 
recall the sunny days I had spent in Anda- 
lusia, and my thoughts were continuaily re- 
verting to Spain, and at last I remembered 
the Bible in Spain was still unfinished ; where- 
upon I arose and said, This loitering profiteth 
nothing. And I hastened to my summer- 
house by the side of the lake, and there I 
thought and wrote, and every day I repaired 
to the same place, and thought and wrote 
until I had finished the Bible in Spain.” 


His position was now fully estab- 
lished. The leading reviews, each in 
its own way, were full of the new 
author, and the names of the most 
graphic writers at home and abroad 
were brought forward, and Borrow was 
compared both favourably and un- 
favourably with them in turn. These 
criticisms were received by the author 
with complacent humour. He re- 
marks, in the preface above quoted :— 


“At the proper season the Bible in Spain 
was given to the world ; and the world, both 
learned and unlearned, was delighted with the 
Bible in Spain, and the highest authority 
said, ‘This is a much better book than the 
Gipsies ;’ and the next great authority said, 
‘Something betwixt Le Sage and Bunyan.’ 
‘A far more entertaining work than Don 
Quixote,’ exclaimed a literary lady ; ‘ Another 
Gil Blas,’ said the cleverest writer in Europe. 
‘Yes,’ exclaimed the cool, sensible Spectator, 
‘A Gil Blas in water colours.’ And when I 
heard the last sentence, I laughed, and shouted 
‘ Kosko pennese pal!’ lt pleased me better 
than all the rest. Is there not a text ina 
certain old book which says ‘Woe unto you 
when all men shall speak well of you!’?” 


Sir Robert Peel, in the House of 
Commons, pronounced a striking eulogy 
on the work, which was received by 
the public with immense éclat, and 
ran through many editions, and, like 
the Gipsies in Spain, was translated 
into several foreign languages. 

In 1844 Borrow went into Albania, 
Wallachia, Hungary, and Turkey, mix- 
ing among the gipsies, and collecting 
many of their songs, after which he 
resumed his quiet mode of life at 
Oulton. He had brought a beautiful 
Arab horse from the East, and at times 
indulged in long rides through the ad- 
jacent country, the scenery of which 
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he preferred to any other; but though 
he admired horses he had not a passion 
for them, and preferred walking to any 
other mode of exercise. When, how- 
ever, he entered a distant town, he 
liked doing so as if he were conscious 
of the magnificent figure that he dis- 
played when on a fine horse, and which 
indeed never failed to create a sensa- 
tion before he reached the inn where 
he put up. He was, perhaps, the 
handsomest man of his day, and had 
an autocratic air and unbending man- 
ner which can only be realised now by 
a sight of his portrait by the late Henry 
W. Phillips, which is in Mr. Murray’s 
possession, and was engraved for the 
first edition of Zavengro. The common 
modes of courtesy were foreign to him. 
When introduced to others, he would 
rather throw his head back than bow, 
and look suverciliously at them, but 
with a rapid glance, as if to take note 
of what they were good for. But he 
was never at home in the company of 
strangers, and where it was necessary 
to address them he would do so with 
a forced manner, failing often, through 
a shyness which he tried thus to hide, 
in saying the right thing at the right 
moment. On one occasion, when pre- 
sented to a lady whose family was 
known to every one on account of the 
high distinction that her brothers had 
attained to during the Peninsular War 
and afterwards, he opened the conver- 
sation by saying, “I believe your 
ladyship is a Scotchwoman?” She 
replied in the affirmative, in a pleased 
and amused manner; on which he 
continued, “ Are you any relation to 
your countryman, Captain Barkley, the 
greatest pedestrian in England, who 
walked a thousand miles in a thou- 
sand hours?” This address appeared 
the more ludicrous from the lady her- 
self being lame, and having her crutch 
by her side. The singular nature of 
Borrow’s shyness has been dwelt on and 
well explained by Mr. Theodore Watts. 

Among his acquaintances in East 
Anglia was Hales, the Norfolk giant, 
the mention of whose name to him 
was always welcome and productive of 
anecdotes of that redoubtable man, 


whose height he vividly described in 
saying that when Hales talked to 
you he would often do so on one side 
of the door with his head and arms 
hanging over the other. Another 
was Gipsy H——, a splendid old 
Norfolk woman, whom he used to 
describe as a magnificent girl in her 
early days, and an old friend of his; 
it is probable she was the original of 
his Isopel Berners. This heroine of 
romance in her letter to Lavengro told 
him that she thought him, at the root, 
mad, an idea that had no foundation 
in fact, though Borrow in his love of 
Scandinavian heroes would sometimes 
get up from his studies and declare 
that he was Wodin, which gave not 
a little unnecessary alarm to those 
about him. Borrow’s mind was as 
sound as any man’s, but he suffered 
from what he called “the horrors,” 
which was nothing more than the 
nervousness which accompanies an 
overwrought mind brought on by too 
much metaphysics, which led him into 
the origin of nature and of his own 
being, but when he found himself ap- 
proaching the vanishing point of 
reason his remedy was at hand. 
“ What do you think I do?” he said, 
“when I get bewildered after this 
fashion? I go out to the stye and 
listen to the grunting of the pigs till 
I get back to myself.” Though Low- 
estoft was within three miles, he made 
Yarmouth his daily bathing - place, 
preferring the old town to the new, 
perhaps because it was famous for its 
ale, as is well known to the disen- 
franchised voters of the place. Those 
who knew Borrow will not for a 
moment doubt his sincerity in that 
praise of ale which pervades all his 
writings. “Oh! genial and gladdening 
is the power of good ale, the true and 
proper drink of Englishmen!” says 
Lavengro.— Borrow bathed daily. 
Some years ago Mr. Theodore Watts 
chanced to see him in his great sea 
bath, and has lately given a truly 
picturesque account of the scene. It 
is unnecessary to give any further 
description of his life at Oulton, 
as we have dwelt on it elsewhere, 
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but it may be observed that Lavengro 
and the Romany Rye were written 
there as one work, the great length 
of which led to its division. The 
publication of the last part was post- 
poned for some years. Borrow was 
wont to dwell in conversation on 
the habit of touch as practised by 
many to baffle the evil chance, and it 
is doubtless one of the physical super- 
stitions which affect men. One might 
pretty well trace what was due to 
reality and what to fiction in all that 
he wrote from his willingness to dis- 
cuss what was true when questioned 
and from his evasive replies regarding 
stories which might or might not have 
been fictitious. To the latter class 
probably the curious story of the 
Chinese tea-pots belongs. Talking to 
him about snake-charming and horse- 
taming, he said that any child 
that was unaware of the danger 
might handle a viper; that the in- 
stinct of the reptile detected fear, 
which to it was the accompaniment 
of intended mischief; and he thus 
explained his having played with all 
sorts of snakes in his childish days 
without receiving any injury. The 
taming of horses by whispering he 
described as a very simple business. 
The tamer would approach the animal 
with his mouth full of water, which, 
while pretending to whisper, he would 
blow into its ear. 

In the summer of 1854 Borrow, in 
company with his wife and. step- 
daughter, went on a tour through 
Wales, the ladies being sent on to 
hotels at certain points while he 
walked for days across country to 
meet them. There is no need to dwell 
at length on the subject of the excur- 
sion they made, for he has given us 
every detail of the journey in 
Wild Wales; but it may be said 
that in no other book that he wrote 
does his whole character stand out so 
clearly and well defined. There is no 
attempt at colouring or mystification 
as in Lavengro and the Romany 
Rye; there is no desire to present 
himself in any other light than the 
true one ; his weakness, his strength, 


his philological hobbies, his little 
vanities and prejudices, his love of a 
good dinner, his enjoyment of a cup 
of sparkling ale, his contempt of cant, 
his delight in gossip, his never-ceasing 
curiosity—all lend a charm to the work 
rarely met with, a charm which only 
a Boswell or a Rousseau could have 
given it had they transcribed the 
scenes to the page as they occurred. 
During these peregrinations we 
often find his actions so directed as to 
be an intentional irony on the ways of 
the world. For example, while striding 
across country near Llangollen, he 
meets a waggoner who had fought and 
beaten his man, on which, calling him 
a noble fellow, he gives him a shilling ; 
while later in the day he encounters 
a poor, sickly woman, who asked him 
for charity, and gave her a halfpenny, 
which she repaid with a blessing. 
Afterwards we find Borrow residing 
in London, his favourite walks being 
to Shepherd’s Bush and to Wands- 
worth Common, which were gipsy 
haunts ; and he would frequently visit 
us at Roehampton on his way to the 
remoter neighbourhoods of Brentford 
and Richmond, accompanied by some 
of our family. This awakens many 
pleasant recollections too numerous to 
recount. Grasping his gamp umbrella 
at the middle with his powerful hand, 
and projecting it forward, he would 
start at a pace difficult to accompany, 
past the Bald Faced Stag, and into 
the park, always saying something 
remarkable in his loud self-asserting 
voice’; sometimes stopping suddenly, 
drawing his huge stature erect, and, 
changing the keen and haughty ex- 
pression of his face into the rapt and 
half-fatuous look of an oracle, would, 
without preface, recite some long frag- 
ment from Welsh or Scandinavian 
bards, his hands hanging from his 
chest and flappingin symphony. Then 
he would push on again, and as sud- 
denly stop, arrested by the beautiful 
scenery, and exclaim, “Ah! this is 
England, as the Pretender said when 
he again looked on his Fatherland.” 
Then, on reaching any town, he would 
be sure to spy out some lurking gipsy, 
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whom no one but himself would have 
known from a common horse-dealer. A 
conversation in Romany would ensue, 
a shilling would change hands, two 
fingers would be pointed at the gipsy, 
and the interview was at an end. 

He would then enter some tavern 
and call for old ale, a draught of 
which he never missed on his walks. 
He never ate anything between break- 
fast and dinner, and when he returned 
and sat down with us to that repast, 
he showed himself in his most genial 
moods. It iwas rarely that we could 
prevail on him to meet any strangers 
on these occasions, though many who 
knew that he was our frequent visitor 
were eager to enjoy his company. He 
had the reputation of being a “ three- 
bottle man,” which was, however, 
not so; but on one occasion a neigh- 
bour of ours, eminent in literature, 
who was fully persuaded of its truth, 
questioned him during the greater 
part of dinner time on the subject. 
Now if there was anything which 
Borrow most disliked it was being 
cross-questioned, though so much in 
the habit himself of interrogating 
others. The questioner on this occa- 
sion could get nothing out of Borrow 
beyond the words, “I once knew a 
Spanish priest who could drink his 
three bottles.’ “But,” said the 
other, “I want to know how many 
bottles you can drink,” which elicited 
the same answer, good naturedly 
given, and with as much simplicity as 
if his words had conveyed a full reply. 
The conversation would sometimes 
turn on modern literature, with which 
his acquaintance was very slight. He 
seemed to avoid reading the products 
of modern thought lest his own strong 
opinions should undergo dilution. We 
were once talking of Keats, whose 
fame had been constantly increasing, 
but of whose poetry Borrow’s know- 
ledge was of a shadowy kind, when 
suddenly he put a stop to the conver- 
sation by ludicrously asking, in his 
strong voice, “Have they not been 
trying to resuscitate him ?” 

But we are here reminded of one 
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of Borrow’s sayings, that the greatest 
art in an author is to know when to 
stop, and we feel that for the pre- 
sent we have said enough. We can- 
not, however, refrain from giving ex- 
pression to our sense of Borrow’s 
worth, not less as a man than as a 
writer. It is easy to understand how 
one who so valued words as symbols 
of thought as to spend his life in in- 
terpreting them from so many tongues, 
should become a perfect master of his 
own language: not only was Borrow 
such a master, but he made bold and 
unsparing use of his power, and by 
its means put on record the actions of 
a life unique in its sustained individu- 
ality from’ “the flash and triumph 
and glorious sweat” of his first ride, 
till the cloud, which overhangs all, 
approached him. Humour, which is 
given us to neutralise the worst fore- 
bodings, he largely possessed; and 
his, while it resembled Sterne’s more 
than any other man’s, was peculiarly 
his own, but mingled with a sounder 
sentiment of pathos than is to be 
found in Yorick. The following words 
written while he was in the full en- 
joyment of health, during his tour in 
Wales, may now be cited as con- 
taining his own epitaph :— 


“ He led us down an avenue just below the 
eastern side of the castle; noble oaks and 
other trees composed it, some of them pro- 
bably near a hundred feet high. John Jones, 
observing me looking at them with admira- 
tion, said— 

“*They would make fine chests for the 
dead, sir.’ 

**What an observation! How calculated, 
amidst the most bounding joy and bliss, to 
remind man of his doom! A moment before 
I had felt quite happy, but now I felt sad and 
mournful. I looked at my wife and daughter, 
who were gazing admiringly on the beauteous 
scenes around them, and remembered that in 
a few short years at most we should all three 
be laid in the cold narrow house formed of 
four elm or oaken boards, our only garment 
the flannel shroud, the cold, damp earth above 
us instead of the bright, glorious sky. O how 
sad and mournful t became! I soon com- 
forted myself, however, by reflecting that such 
is A 5. will of Heaven, and that Heaven is 
g ” 


A. Eemuont Hake. 
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PART I. 


Earty in November 1809 two boys 
walked together from Ecclefechan in 
Dumfriesshire to our city of Edinburgh, 
to attend the classes in this University, 
The distance, as the crow flies, is about 
sixty miles; and the boys took three 
days to it. The elder, who had been 
at college in the previous session, and 
therefore acted as the guide, generally 
stalked on a few paces ahead, whist- 
ling an Irish tune to himself, and 
hardly speaking to his companion. 
The latter, who was not quite four- 
teen years of age, and had never been 
out of Dumfriesshire before, followed 
rather wearily, irritated by the eternal 
Irish tune in front of him, but mainly 
given up to his own “bits of reflec- 
tions in the silence of the moors and 
hills.” 


The elder of the two boys was 
a Thomas Smail, afterwards of some 
note as a Burgher minister in Gal- 


loway; the younger was Thomas 
Carlyle. 

Of the arrival of the two boys in 
Edinburgh on the 9th of November 
1809, after their third day’s walk of 
twenty miles, and of Carlyle’s first 
stroll that same evening, under Smail’s 
convoy, through some of the main 
streets, to see the sights, you may 
read in his own Reminiscences. What 
he remembered best of that first stroll 
was the look of the old High Street, 
with St. Giles’s Kirk on one side and 
the old Luckenbooths running up the 
middle in its broadest part, but chiefly 
the amazing spectacle to which he was 
introduced when Smail pushed open a 
door behind St. Giles’s Kirk, and he 
found himself in the outer house of 
the Court of Session, amid the buzz of 


1 A portion of the following was prepared 
as an Introductory Lecture to the class of 
English Literature in the University of Edin- 
burgh for the session 1881-2. Hence the form 
of expression in some places. 


the lawyers and others walking up 
and down, with the red-robed judges 
hearing cases in their little throned 
inclosures, in the great dimly-lighted 
hall. Content with the description of 
that first stroll, he leaves us to im- 
agine how, in the first days and weeks 
of his residence in the city, he gradu- 
ally extended his acquaintance with it 
by further rambles, and by inspection 
of this and that interesting to a 
young stranger. The task is not diffi- 
cult. The lodging which Smail and 
he had taken between them, he tells 
us, was “a clean-looking, most cheap 
lodging,” in the “poor locality” 
called Simon Square. The locality 
still survives under that name, though 
hardly as a square any longer, but 
only a poor street, at the back of 
Nicolson Street, on the left hand as 
you go southwards from the University, 
and accessible most directly by the 
arched passage called Gibb’s Entry. 
From that obscure centre, by walks 
from it in the mornings, and returns 
to it during the day and in the even- 
ings, we can see the little Dumfries- 
shire fellow gradually conquering for 
himself some notion of the whole of 
that Edinburgh into which he had 
come. To us now it is the old Edin- 
burgh of seventy-two years ago, the 
Edinburgh of less than 100,000 inha- 
bitants, but which we think of so 
fondly as the Edinburgh of Scott before 
his novels had been heard of, and when 
his fame depended chiefly on his poems, 
of Jeffrey in the early heyday of his 
lawyership and editorship of the Zdin- 
burgh Review, and of the other local 
celebrities, Whig and Tory, immortal- 
ised in tradition and in Cockburn’s 
Memorials. It was chiefly, however, 
of the externals of the city that the 
boy was making his notes; for the 
living celebrities, as he tells us, were 
hardly even names to him then. Scott 
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and Jeffrey, he says, may have been in 
the peripatetic crowd of wigged and 
gowned lawyers he had seen in the 
hall of the Parliament House on the 
evening of his arrival; but the only 
physiognomy he had marked there 
so as to know it-was that of John 
Clerk of Eldin. A _ reminiscence 
which I have heard from his own 
lips enables me to connect his first 
days in Edinburgh with the memory 
of at least one Edinburgh worthy of 
a still elder generation. It was on 
the 18th of December 1809, or just 
six weeks after Carlyle’s arrival in 
Edinburgh, that the well-known Dr. 
Adam, rector of the High School, died ; 
and I have heard Carlyle tell how the 
event impressed him, and how he went 
to see the funeral procession of the old 
scholar start from the High School 
yard at the foot of Infirmary Street. 
With a number of other boys, he said, 
he hung on by the railings outside, 
looking in upon the gathered assem- 
blage of mourners. He seemed to re- 
member the scene with peculiar vivid- 
ness ; for, after picturing himself as a 
boy hanging on by the High School 
railings, and watching the incidents 
within, he added, “ Ay me! that mo- 
ment then, and this now, and nothing 
but the rushing of Time’s wings be- 
tween!”’' He had a liking to the 
last for old Dr. Adam. I have heard 
him say that any Scotsman who was 

1 Another incident which he told me of his 
first boyish saunterings about Edinburgh is 
more trivial in itself, but of some interest as 
showing his observant habits and sense of 
humour even at that early age :—For some pur- 
pose or other, he was going down Leith Walk, 
the long street of houses, stone-yards, and gaps 
of vacant space, which leads from Edinburgh 
to its sea port of Leith. In front of him, and 
also walking towards Leith, was a_ solid, 
decent-loonking countryman. They had not 
gone far from Edinburgh when there advanced 
to them from the opposite direction a sailor, 
so drunk that he needed the whole breadth of 
the footpath to himself. Taking some um- 
brage at the countryman, the sailor came to a 
stop, and addressed him suddenly, “‘Go to 
H——,” looking him full in the face. ‘*’Od, 
man, l’m gaun to Leith,” said the country- 
man, as if merely pleading a previous engage- 
ment, and walked on imperturbably, Carlyle 
following him and evading the sailor. 
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at a loss on the subject of shall and 
will, and wanted to cure himself of the 
national fault of the misuse of those 
two English auxiliaries, and of their 
corresponding preterites, would find the 
whole doctrine in a nutshell in two or 
three lucid sentences of Dr. Adam’s 
Latin grammar ; and I had an idea at 
the time that he had used this brief 
precept of Dr. Adam’s little book in 
his own early practice of English. 

At the date of Dr. Adam’s death 
Carlyle had been for six weeks a stu- 
dent in our University, with pupils of 
Dr. Adam among his fellow-students 
on the same benches. Our records 
exhibit his matriculation signature, 
“Thomas Carlyle,” in his own hand, 
—a clear and good boyish hand, differ- 
ing considerably from that which he 
afterwards wrote,—in the alphabeti- 
cally arranged matriculation list of 
the arts students of the session 
1809-10. It is the sixth signature 
under the letter C, the immediately 
preceding signature being that of a 
Dumfries boy named “Irvine Car- 
lyle” (spelt so, and not “Irving 
Carlyle’’), of whom there is mention 
in the Reminiscences. It is clear that 
the two Carlyles were drawn to each 
other by community of name and 
county, if not by kin, and went up 
for matriculation together. The col- 
lege of those days, you are to remem- 
ber, was not our present complete 
quadrangle, but a chaotic jumble of 
inconvenient old class-rooms, with only 
parts of our present building risen 
among them, and finished and occu- 
pied. The classes which Carlyle at- 
tended in his first session were the 
lst Humanity Class, under Professor 
Alexander Christison, the father of our 
venerable Sir Robert Cliristison, and 
the Ist Greek Class, under Professor 
George Dunbar. From an examina- 
tion of our records I find that among 
his class-fellows in both classes were the 
aforesaid Irving Carlyle, and Lord In- 
verurie, afterwards seventh Ear] of Kin- 
tore, and that among his class-fellows 
in the Ist Greek Class was the pre- 
sent venerable Earl of Wemyss, then 

F 
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Lord Elcho. Neither from our records 
nor from the Reminiscences can any- 
thing be gathered of the history of the 
two classes through the session, or of 
the place taken in each by the young 
Dumfriesshire boy among the medley 
of his fellow-students, from 150 to 200 
in number. The Latin class-room, we 
do learn from the Reminiscences, was 
a very dark room, so that Professor 
Christison, having two students of 
the name of Carlyle, never succeeded 
in distinguishing the one from the 
other ; which was all the harder, Car- 
lyle thought, because the other Carlyle, 
Mr. Irving Carlyle, was not only diffe- 
rent physically, being “an older, con- 
siderably bigger boy, with red hair, 
wild buck teeth, and scorched com- 
plexion,” but was also the worst 
Latinist in the whole class. Carlyle 
himself had been so well grounded in 
Latin at Annan School that probably 
he could have held his own in the class 
even against Dr. Adam’s pupils from 
the Edinburgh High School. To the 
end of his life, at all events, he was a 
fair Latinist. To Greek, more the 
weak point in our Scottish scholar- 
ship in those days than, I hope, it is 
now, he never in later life made any 
special pretence ; and whatever Greek 
he did learn from Dunbar, which can 
have been but small in quantity, must 
have faded through disuse. He re- 
tained, however, a high admiration 
for the Elementa Lingue Grece of Dr. 
James Moor of Glasgow, which was, 
I suppose, the Greek grammar then 
used in Dunbar’s class, thinking it 
the very best grammar of any lan- 
guage for teaching purposes he had 
ever seen. While we know s0 little 
of Carlyle’s Greek and Latin studies 
in his first University session, it is 
something to know that he was a 
pretty diligent reader of books that 
session from our college library. 
Having examined a dusty old folio of 
our library receipts and outgoings, 
which chances to have been preserved, 
Iam able to inform you that Carlyle 
duly paid, before December 1809, his 
deposit or security of one guinea, en- 


titling him to take books out of the 
library, and that, in that month and 
the succeeding month of January 1810, 
he had out the following books, in par- 
cels or in succession, in the following 
order :—Robertson’s History of Scot- 
land, vol. ii. ; Cook’s Voyages ; Byron's 
Narrative, i.e. “ The Hon. John Byron’s 
Narrative of the Great Distresses 
suffered by Himself and his Com- 
panions on the Coast of Patagonia, 
1740-6” ; the first volume of Gibbon ; 
two volumes of Shakespeare; a volume 
of the Arabian Nights; Congreve’s 
Works ; another volume of the Arabian 
Nights ; two volumes of Hume’s Fng- 
land; Gil Blas; a third volume of 
Shakespeare; and avolume of the 
Spectator. This isa sufficiently remark- 
able series of volumes for a boy of four- 
teen, in his first session at college, to 
have had out from the college library ; 
and he may have had other books at 
the same time from other libraries on 
the table in the small room in Simon 
Square which he shared with Tom 
Smail. What is most remarkable is 
the run upon books of voyages and 
travels, and on classic books of Eng- 
lish literature, or books of mere lite- 
rary amusement, rather than on acade- 
mic books connected with his Latin 
and Greek studies. Clearly there had 
been a great deal of previous and very 
miscellaneous reading at Ecclefechan 
and Annan, with the already formed 
result of a passion for reading, and 
very decided notions and tastes as to 
the kinds of books that might be worth 
looking after. But how on earth, 
whether at Ecclefechan or in Annan, 
had the sedate boy been attracted to 
Congreve ? 

At the close of that first session 
in April 1810, Carlyle returned to 
Ecclefechan. He was met on the road 
near the village, as he tells us so 
touchingly in his Reminiscences, by his 
father, who had walked out, “ with 
a red plaid about him,” on the chance 
of seeing Tom coming ; and the whole 
of the vacation was spent by him at 
home in his father’s house. It 
is not, therefore, till the begin- 
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ning of the session of 18)0-11 
that we again hear of him in our 
books. He then duly matriculated for 
his second session, his signature again 
standing, in the alphabetical Arts 
matriculation-list of that session, im- 
mediately after that of his namesake 
“Irving Carlyle” (now spelt so). His 
classes for the session were the Ist 
Mathematical Class, under Professor 
John Leslie, and the Logic Class under 
Professor David Ritchie ; and I have 
found no note of his having gone back 
that year, or any other, for a second 
course of Latin from Professor 
Christison. In the Ist Mathematical 
Class, consisting of seventy students, 
he had again Irving Carlyle on the 
benches with him ; in the Logic Class, 
consisting of 194 students, the same 
Irving Carlyle was one of his fellow- 
students, aud the present Earl of 
Wemyss was another. What he made 
of the Logic Class we have not the 
least intimation; and it is only by 
inference that we know that he must 
have distinguished himself in the 
Mathematical Class and given evi- 
dences there of his unusual mathe- 
matical ability to Professor Leslie. 
As before, however, he found varia- 
tion, or diversion, from his work for 
the classes by diligent reading in his 
lodgings. Between Saturday the Ist 
of December 1810 and Saturday the 
9th of March 1811, I find, he took 
out from our University library the 
following books in the following 
order :—Voyages and Travels, the 15th 
volume of some collection under that 
name ; a volume of Fielding’s works ; 
a volume of Smollett ; Reid’s Jnguiry 
into the Human Mind ; a book called 
Scotland Described ; two more volumes 
of Fielding’s works; Locke’s Zssay, 
in folio; another volume of Fielding ; 
a volume of Anacharsis, ¢.e., of an 
English Translation of the Abbé Bar- 
thélémy’s “Travels of Anacharsis the 
Younger in Greece during the middle 
of the Fourth Century before the 
Christian Era”; anda volume of some 
translation of Don Quixote. His choice 
of books, it will be seen, is still very 


independent. Reid’s Inquiry and 
Locke’s Essay connect themselves with 
the work in the Logic Class ; but the 
other volumes were evidently for mere 
amusement. There may have been 
more such books from other libraries. 
Whether it was still in the lodging in 
Simon Square, and with Smail for his 
chum, that these books were read, is 
uncertain, His comradeship with Smail 
continued, indeed, he tells us, over two 
sessions ; but the lodging may have 
been changed. It was still, doubtless, 
somewhere near the University. 

For the session of 1811-12 the 
Matriculation Book is not alphabeti- 
cally in Faculties, but general or 
mixed for the three Faculties of Arts, 
Law, and Medicine. There were 1475 
students for these three Faculties con- 
jointly, and “Thomas Carlyle, Eccle- 
fechan,’ appears among them, his 
matriculation number being 966. 
That session, his third at the Uni- 
versity, he attended the 2nd Greek 
Class, under Dunbar, the 2nd Mathe- 
matical Class, under Leslie, and the 
Moral Philosophy Class, under Dr. 
Thomas Brown. In the Greek Class, 
which consisted of 189 students, he 
had among his class-fellows our present 
venerable Sir Robert Christison, Sir 
Robert’s twin-brother, Alexander 
Christison, the present Earl of Wemyss, 
and his brother, the Honourable 
Walter Charteris, a Thomas Murray 
from Kirkcudbrightshire, afterwards 
a well-known citizen of Edinburgh, the 
inextinguishable Irving Carlyle, and 
an Andrew Combe, whom I identify 
with the subsequently well-known Dr. 
Andrew Combe, the brother of George 
Combe, the pbrenologist. In the 
Mathematical Class, which numbered 
forty-six, there were several Dum- 
friesshire students besides himself ; and 
it was in this 2nd Mathematical Class, 
if the tradition is correct, that Carlyle 
took the first prize, another Dumfries- 
shire youth, who lived in the same lodg- 
ing with him, taking the second. I have 
turned with most interest, in this ses- 
sion, to the “ List of Students attend- 
ing Dr. Thomas Brown’s Class,” pre- 
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served: in the peculiarly neat, small 
handwriting of Dr. Brown himself. 
It was the second session of Brown's 
full tenure of the Professorship of 
Moral Philosophy in succession to 
Dugald Stewart, and the fame of his 
lectures was at its highest. The class 
consisted of 151 students, and among 
them, besides Carlyle and his insepar- 
able Irving Carlyle, and a Robert 
Mitchell and a Paulus Aemilius 
Irving, both from Dumfriesshire, there 
were Duncan MeNeill, afterwards Lord 
Colonsay, his brother, John McNeill, 
Sir Andrew Agnew, David Welsh, 
afterwards Dr. David Welsh and Pro- 
fessor of Church History, and a James 
Bisset from Aberdeenshire, whom I 
identify with the late Rev. Dr. Bisset of 
Bourtie. Some of these were out- 
siders, already in the Divinity or 
Law Classes, who had returned to the 
Moral Philosophy Class for the benefit 
ef Dr. Brown’s brilliant lectures,— 
notably young David Welsh, who had 
already attended the class for two 
sessions, but was full of enthusiasm 
for Brown, whose biographer and 
editor he was to be in time. Carlyle, 
I am sorry to say, was not one of the 
admirers of the brilliant Brown and 
his metaphysical novelties. Over and 
over again I have heard him speak of 
Brown, and always with mimicry and 
contempt of him, as “a finical little 
man they called Brown, or sometimes 
Missy Brown, that used to spout 
poetry.” This can hardly have been out 
of disregard for metaphysics as such, 
for he had much respect for Dugald 
Stewart, the then retired professor. 
The dislike seems to have been partly 
personal, partly to the new kind of 
highly ingenious metaphysics which 
Brown was trying to substitute for 
the older and more orthodox Scottish 
Philosophy of Reid and Stewart. At 
all events it is worthy of note that 
those brilliant lectures of Thomas 
Brown, which James Mill and John 
Stuart Mill admired so much in their 
published form, regarding them as an 
introduction to much that is best in 
modern British Philosophy, had no 
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effect, in their actual delivery, on the 
hard-headed young Carlyle, but fell 
upon him as but dazzle and moonshine, 

As Carlyle tells us incidentally that 
he was in Edinburgh in the summer 
of 1812, it is to be supposed that he 
spent less of that vacation than usual 
in his Dumfriesshire home. I find also 
that he matriculated rather late in our 
books for the session of 1812-13, his 
name not appearing in the first or 
main matriculation list, but only in 
a supplementary list, and then as 
“Thomas Carlyle, Hoddam, Dumfries- 
shire.” His father had then, it would 
seem, given up his trade of mason and 
had left Ecclefechan to try a small 
farm in the neighbourhood. The num- 
ber of students matriculated that year, 
in the three faculties of Arts, Law, 
and Medicine, was 1503, and Carlyle’s 
matriculation number was 1403. The 
classes in which he was enrolled for 
that session, his fourth and last in 
Arts, were Leslie’s 2nd Mathemati- 
cal Class (attended a second time, we 
may suppose, for such higher in- 
struction as might be fit for very 
advanced students) and the Natural 
Philosophy Class, under Professor John 
Playfair. In this last session, accord- 
ingly, as a student only of Mathe- 
matics and Physics, with no distrac- 
tion towards either Classics or Mental 
Philosophy, Carlyle may be said to 
have been in his element. He worked 
very hard in both classes, and dis- 
tinguished himself in both. My own 
impression, from talks with him on 
the subject, is that he was, by ac- 
knowledgment of professors and fel- 
low-students, easily supreme in both, 
JSacile princeps. Leslie's second class 
that session numbered but forty-one 
students, and it was natural that his 
most distinguished student in two 
previous sessions should now be fami- 
liar with him and receive his especial 
notice. Certain it is that of all the 
Professors of Edinburgh University in 
Carlyle’s time Leslie was the only one 
of whom he spoke always with some- 
thing of real gratitude and affection. 
The affection was mixed, indeed, with 
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a kind of laughing remembrance of 
Leslie’s odd, corpulent figure, and odd, 
rough ways; and he would describe 
with particular gusto the occasional 
effects of Leslie’s persistent habit of 
using hair-dyes, as when a streak of 
pink or green would be observable 
amid the dark-brown or black on those 
less accessible parts of his head where 
the chemicals had been too liberally 
or too rashly applied. But he hada 
real esteem for Leslie’s great abilities, 
and remembered him as a man to 
whose mathematical instructions, and 
to whose private kindness, he owed 
much. A greater hero with him in 
pure mathematics than even Leslie, I 
may say parenthetically, was the now 
totally forgotten John West, who had 
been assistant teacher of mathematics 
in the University of St. Andrews for 
some time from about 1780 onwards, 
and of whom Leslie, Ivory, and all the 
otber ablest mathematicians sent forth 
from that University, had been pupils. 
Of this man, of whom he knew only 
by tradition, but whom he regarded 
as, after Robert Simson of Glasgow, 
the most original geometrical genius 
there had been in Scotland, I have 
heard him talk I know not how often. 
He would sketch West’s life, from the 
time of his hard and little-appreciated 
labours at St. Andrews to his death 
in the West Indies, whither he had 
emigrated in despair for some chap- 
laincy or other; he would avow his 
belief that Leslie had derived some of 
his best ideas from that poor man ; 
and he expressed pleasure at finding 
I knew something of West indepen- 
dently, and had a copy of West’s rare 
Elements of Mathematics, published in 
1784. That book, obsolete now, was, 
I have no doubt, a manual with Carlyle 
while he was studying mathematics in 
Edinburgh University, as I chance to 
know it had been with Dr. Chalmers 
at St. Andrews in Ais earlier mathe- 
matical days. Of Leslie’s colleague, 
the celebrated Playfair, formerly in 
the Mathematical Chair, but since 
1805 in that of Natural Philsoophy, 
Carlyle had a less affectionate recol- 


lection personally than of Leslie. 
Sharing, I believe, the common 
opinion of Playfair’s great merits, 
and minutely acquainted with the 
facts of his life, as indeed he was 
with the biographies of all persons 
of any mark with whom he had come 
into contact, he rather resented a 
piece of injustice which he thought 
Playfair had done to himself. There 
were 131 students in the Natural 
Philosophy Class in 1812-13; and 
Carlyle, as he assured me, was single 
in that whole number for having per- 
formed and given in every one of all 
the prescribed exercises, mathematical 
or other. Another Dumfriesshire stu- 
dent, who came next to him, had 
failed in one, and that the most diffi- 
cult. Naturally, at the end of the 
session, he expected that his certificate 
would correspond to his distinction in 
the class; and it was of some conse 
quence to him that it should. When 
he called at Playfair’s house for the 
certificate, and it was delivered to him 
by the man-servant, he was a good 
deal disappointed with the wording. 
The usual form for a good student was 
tothe effect that the Professor certi- 
fied that so-and-so had attended the 
class in such and such a session and 
had “made good proficiency in his 
studies.” In Carlyle’s case there was 
a certain deviation from this form, 
but only to the effect that he had 
attended the class and that the Pro- 
fessor “had reason to know that he 
had made good proficiency in his 
studies.” I can remember Carlyle’s 
laugh as he told me of this delicate 
distinction ; and I have always trea- 
sured the anecdote as a lesson for 
professors. They ought to be very 
careful not only in noting talent on 
the benches before them, but also in 
signifying what they have noted, if 
only because, as in Playfair’s case, 
they may be entertaining an angel 
unawares, and some angels have 
severe memories. 

We have thus brought Carlyle 
to the summer of 1813, when he had 
completed his Arts course in our 
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University, and was in the eighteenth 
year of his age. Though qualified, 
according to our present standard, 
for the degree of M.A., he did not 
take it ; but in that, as you are aware, 
he was not in the least singular. In 
those days, palmy days in the history 
of Edinburgh University though they 
were, hardly any one ever thought of 
taking a degree in Arts; as far as 
Edinburgh University was concerned, 
the M.A. degree had fallen into al- 
most complete disuse ; and only within 
very recent memory has it become 
customary again. After his course 
in Arts, therefore, Carlyle, with 95 
per cent. of those of his contem- 
poraries who had passed the same 
course, was in the position merely of a 
virtual M.A., who had obtained the 
best education in Literature, Science, 
and Philosophy that the Edinburgh 
University could afford. His own 
estimate of the worth of that, as you 
know, was not very high. Without 
assuming that he meant the univer- 
sity described in Sartor Resartus to 
stand literally for the Edinburgh 
University of his own experience, we 
have seen enough to show that any 
specific training of much value he 
considered himself to owe to his four 
years in the Arts classes in Edinburgh 
University was the culture of his 
mathematical faculty under Leslie, 
and that, for the rest, he acknow- 
ledged merely a certain benefit from 
having been in so many class-rooms, 
where matters intellectual in their 
different departments were steadily 
and professedly in the atmosphere, 
and where he learnt to take advantage 
of books. “ What I have found the 
University did for me,” he said 
definitely in his Rectorial Address of 
1866, “‘is that it taught me to read, 
in various languages, in various 
sciences, so that I could go into the 
books which treated of these things, 
and gradually penetrate into any de- 
partment I wanted to make myself 
master of, as I found it suit me.” 
Similarly, in his Sartor Resartus, he 
made Teufelsdrickh declare that his 


chief benefit at the University had 
been from his private use of the 
University library. ‘“ From the chaos 
of that library I succeeded in fishing 
up more books perhaps than had been 
known to the very keepers thereof. 
The foundation of a literary life was 
hereby laid: I learned, on my own 
strength, to read fluently in almost 
all cultivated languages, on almost 
all subjects and sciences.” This may 
describe Carlyle’s own use of the 
University library all in all, but 
hardly his use of it during the four 
years of his Arts course. Only in 
Latin and French, and to some small 
extent in Greek, could he then have 
ranged beyond English in his read- 
ings ; nor can his readings, in what- 
ever language, have been then so vast 
and miscellaneous as Teufelsdréckh’s. 
We have seen, on the irrefragable 
evidence of preserved registers, what 
were the books, numbering between 
twenty and thirty volumes in all, 
which he actually took out from the 
University library in the first two 
winter-sessions of his course ; and, 
though the series is very interesting, 
with some signs even of oddity, it 
contains hardly a book that the 
librarians would have had any diffi- 
culty in “fishing-up.” I regret much 
that, from the destruction or at least 
the disappearance of our library regis- 
ters for a considerable lapse of years 
immediately after Carlyle’s second 
session, I am unable to exhibit his 
readings from our library in his third 
and fourth sessions. The list for those 
two sessions, when he was passing 
from his sixteenth year to his eight- 
eenth, and had been bitten by mathe- 
matics and physical science, would 
doubtless have been even more inter- 
esting, and probably more extensive 
and various, than that for the two 
sessions preceding. That he did con- 
tinue to bea very diligent reader from 
our library, if not from other libraries 
also, I positively know. He used to 
draw a ludicrous picture of the library 
accommodations of those days, when 
the books were in one of the surviving 
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old buildings on one side of our pre- 
sent quadrangle, and of the difficul- 
ties of access to it, physical and moral. 
As I understood him, -the students 
came at definite hours when the 
library was to be available, and 
ranged themselves in queue in some 
passage, or at some entry, waiting for 
the opening of the door, and perhaps 
battering at it when the sub-librarian 
inside was dilatory. He was a sulky 
gentleman,—of Celtic blood, if I 
remember rightly,—at all events of 
stout build, who regarded the readers 
as his natural enemies; and, when he 
did open the door, he generally pre- 
sented himself in rear to the impatient 
crowd that was pressing in, taking 
care to bend his body at the final 
moment so as to administer one last 
impediment of contempt for the en- 
trants and send some of them sprawl- 
ing. That was the kind of encourage- 
ment to reading, by Carlyle’s account, 
that he and other University students 
had in those days. To the end of his 
life he was all but savage in his re- 
sentment of difficulties thrown in the 
way of access to books by those who 
had charge of them; and the great 
Panizzi of the British Museum came 
in for a good deal of his wrath in 
privete for having refused himself 
certain exceptional facilities of access 
to the treasures of that national 
library. 

“Entertaining an angel unawares” 
is the phrase I have used to indicate 
the relations of Carlyle’s teachers in 
the University to the then unknown 
young man that sat in their class- 
rooms. In fact, Carlyle, when he 
left our University in 1813, a virtual 
M.A., aged seventeen years and four 
months, was already potentially the 
very Carlyle we now revere, in con- 
sequence of his subsequent life, as 
one of the greatest and noblest spirits 
of his generation. Not yet at his 
full stature (which, when I knew him 
first in his yet unbent manhood, was 
five feet, nine inches, or something 
more), and of thin, lean, rather 
gaunt frame (he told me himself, he 


had never weighed more than about 
ten stone), he was a youth of as 
great faculty, as noble a promise, as 
Scotland had produced since her 
Burns, born in 1759, and her Scott, 
born in 1771. This, or something 
very little short of this, seems to 
have been already recognised by those 
who knew him intimately. They were 
not many, for he was of peculiarly 
proud, shy, and reserved ways, if not 
even morose and unsocial. Poverty 
also kept him back. It was not for 
an Ecclefechan lad, chumming with 
one or two others in like circumstances 
in a poor lodging in Simon Square, 
or some other Old Town locality, and 
receiving his meagre supplies from 
home, to mix much with general 
Edinburgh society. The celebrities of 
that society, indeed, were no longer 
strangers to him by name or sight, as 
they had been on his first Edinburgh 
walk with Smail in 1809. He men- 
tions particularly that Jeffrey’s face 
and figure had been quite familiar to 
him since 1811 by visits to the Parlia- 
ment House; and the same visits, or 
walks in Princes Street, must have 
made him familiar with the face and 
figure of Scott, and the faces and 
figures of not a few others that were 
among the civic somebodies of their 
time. But it was by sight only, and 
by no more introduction than he had 
to Arthur Seat or Holyrood House, 
that he knew these important person- 
ages; and into the circles in which 
they moved he had never entered. 
Even the Professors of the University, 
if we except Leslie, seem to have been 
known to him only by their aspects in 
college or the vicinity. Further, his 
acquaintanceships among his fellow- 
students do not appear to have been 
numerous. He is not known to have 
been a member of any of the literary 
and debating societies which in those 
days, as in these, were so important an 
appendage to the apparatus of lectures, 
class-rooms, and library, and which 
draw young men together so congeni- 
ally for the exchange of ideas, the 
exercise of oratory, and the formation 
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of lasting friendships between kindred 
souls. His habits were those of solitary 
reading and musing, with intercourse 
only with a few companions, clannishly 
selected for the most part from among 
the Dumfriesshire or Galloway lads 
who could claim him as their district- 
compatriot, whose families he knew, 
and with one or other of whom he had 
made his pedestrian journeys home- 
wards at the ends of the sessions. 
Smail has now vanished from his side ; 
and we hear chiefly of James Johnston, 
afterwards schoolmaster of Hadding.- 
ton, the Robert Mitchell already men- 
tioned as one of his fellow-students in 
the Moral Philosophy class, a Thomas 
Mitchell, afterwards one of the clas- 
sical masters in the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy, and the Thomas Murray already 
mentioned as having been with him 
in the 2nd Greek class. To these has 
to be added, on the faith of extant 
letters, a certain clever and whimsical 
fellow-student of the name of Hill, 
who used to delight in signing himself 
* Peter Pindar.” In the circle of these, 
and of others whose names are for- 
gotten, young Carlyle, at the time of 
his leaving college, was already an 
object of admiration and respect pass- 
ing all that is ordinary in such cases 
of juvenile camaraderie. Intellectually 
and morally, he had impressed them 
as absolutely unique among them all, 
such a combination of strength of 
character, rugged independence of 
manner, prudence, great literary pow- 
ers, high aspirations and ambition, 
habitual despondency, and a variety 
of other humours, ranging from the 
ferociously sarcastic to the wildly ten- 
der, that it was impossible to set limits 
to what he was likely to become in the 
world. The proofs are extant in the 
correspondence of some of them with 
him of a date only a few months in 
advance of our present point. On the 
lst of January 1814, the above-men- 
tioned Hill, who seems to have been 
the freest and most jocose in his style 
of address to Carlyle, and had nick- 
named him “The Dean” or “The 
Doctor,” by some implied comparison 


with Dean Swift, wrote to him as 
follows .—‘“ You mention some two or 
“three disappointments you have met 
“with lately. For shame, sir, to be 
“so peevish and splenetic! Your dis- 
“ appointments are trifles light as air 
“when compared with the vexations 
“and disappointments J have expe- 
“rienced.” Again, in a letter dated 
the 9th of May in the same year, he 
begins :—“ Dear Doctor, I received 
“yours last night, and a scurrilous, 
“ blackguardly, flattering, vexing, per- 
“ nickety, humorous, witty, daft letter 
‘it is. Shall I answer it piecemeal, 
“as a certain Honourable House does 
“a speech from its sovereign, by echo- 
“ing back each syllable? No; this 
“won't do. Oh! how I envy you, Dean, 
“that you can run on in such an off- 
“hand way, ever varying the scene 
“with wit and mirth, while honest 
“ Peter must hold on in one numskull 
“track to all eternity, pursuing the 
“even tenor of his way, so that one 
“of Peter's letters is as good as a 
“thousand.”+ More significant and 
serious is the following from one of 
the preserved letters to Carlyle by 
his friend Thomas Murray, the date 
“July 27” and presumably of the 
year 1814 :—“ I have had the pleasure 
“of receiving, my dear Carlyle, your 
“‘very humorous and friendly letter, 
“a letter remarkable for vivacity, a 
“‘Shandean turn of expression, and an 
“affectionate pathos, which indicate a 
“peculiar turn of mind, make sincerity 
“doubly striking and wit doubly poig- 
“nant. You flatter me with saying 
“my letter was good; but allow me 
“to observe that among all my elegant 
“and respectable correspondents there 
“is none whose manner of letter- 
“writing I so much envy as yours. 
“ A happy flow of language, either for 
“ pathos, description, or humour, and 
‘‘an easy, graceful current of ideas 
“appropriate to every subject, charac- 
“terise your style. This is not adula- 
“tion; I speak what I think. Your 

1 Quoted by Mr. Froude in his article, 


‘The Early Life of Thomas Carlyle,” in the 
Nineteenth Century for July, 1881. 
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“ letters will always be a feast to me, 
“a varied and exquisite repast ; and 
“the time, I hope, will come, but I 
“trust is far distant, when these, our 
“juvenile epistles, will be read and 
“publicly applauded by a generation 
“unborn, and the name of Carlyle at 
“least will be inseparably connected 
“with the literary history of the 
“nineteenth century.”' Strangely 
enough, Carlyle’s answer to this let- 
ter has survived, and it is no less 
memorable :—*Oh Tom!” it says, 
“what a foolish flattering creature 
“thou art? To talk of future emi- 
“ nence in connexion with the literary 
“history of the nineteenth century to 
“such a one as me! Alas! my good 
“Jad, when I and all my fancies and 
“reveries and speculations shall have 
“been swept over by the besom of 
“oblivion, the literary history of no 
“century will feel itself the worse. 
“Yet think not, because I talk thus, 
“TI am careless about literary fame. 
“No, Heaven knows that, ever since 
“T have been able to form a wish, the 
“wish of being known has been the 
“foremost. O Fortune! thou that 
“givest unto each his portion on this 
“dirty planet, bestow, if it shall please 
“thee, coronets and crowns, and prin- 
“‘cipalities and purses, and pudding 
“and power, upon the great and noble 
“and fat ones of the earth; grant me 
“that, with a heart of independence, 
“unyielding to thy favours and un- 
“bending to thy frowns, I may at- 
“tain to literary fame,—and, though 
“starvation be my lot, I will smile 
“that I have not been born a 
“ King.”? 

Brave words these from the moody 
lad we saw, not five years ago, plodding 

1 Quoted by Mr. Froude, wt supra. 

* Printed in an appendix to Mr. Moncure 
D. Conway’s Memoir of Carlyle (1881), with 
other fragments of letters which had been 
copied from the originals by Mr. Alexander 
Ireland of Manchester, and which Mr. Ire- 
land put at Mr, Conway’s disposal. --The 
date of this fragment is ‘ August, 1814” ; 
and, as it is evidently a reply to Murray's 
letter of ‘* July 27,” I have ventured to dis- 


sent from Mr. Froude’s conjectural addition of 
“1816?” to the dating of that letter. 


up to Edinburgh from Ecclefechan, 
hardly fourteen years of age, with Tom 
Smail for his pilot. From these words, 
and from the letters from Hill and 
Murray with which they connect them- 
selves, we learn two things which I 
think we should have hardly known 
otherwise. One is the fact of Carlyle’s 
decisive passion for literature at this 
early period of his life, and of his re- 
putation then among his intimates for 
great powers and acjuirements of the 
purely literary kind, and especially for 
great powers of style and literary ex- 
pression. My own fancy, confirmed 
by one particular talk I had with him 
during a walk along the Thames Em- 
bankment and in the Temple Gardens, 
had rather been that the passion for 
literature came latish in his case, and 
that his original bent had been wholly 
the mathematical. He certainly did 
tell me that he had not cared much 
for poetry, or thought much about 
matters verbal, till the enthusiasm of 
an older companion, who used to re- 
cite Campbell's lyrics and dwell with 
ecstasy on their beauties, came as a 
revelation to him and set him on fire 
with a similar passion. My mistake 
must have been in post-dating the 
reminiscence. He must have referred, 
I now see, not to so late a period as 
that of his college life in Edinburgh, 
but to the previous days of his mere 
boyhood in Ecclefechan and at Annan 
school. Indeed, we have already seen, 
in the list of his readings from the 
college library in his first two sessions, 
that he must have brought with him 
to the University some strongly formed 
literary tastes and likings of Eccle- 
fechan and Annan origin. Connecting 
this piece of evidence with that of the 
just-quoted letters of himself and his 
friends in 1814, we are entitled, I 
think, now to assume the literary 
stratum to have been the deeper an: 
more primitive in Carlyle’s constitu- 
tion, and the mathematical vein to have 
been a superposition upon that. At 
all events, it is clear that in 1814, 
when he had concluded his college 
course, it was for his literary powers 
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that he was the wonder of his little 
circle, and it was on these powers that 
he set most store himself. For the 
letters reveal to us yet a second con- 
tradiction of what we might have sup- 
posed otherwise. No man was ever 
more contemptuous of fame, and espe- 
cially of literary fame, than Carlyle 
was in conversation in his later life. 
The very phrase “desire for fame,” or 
any synonym for it, if used in his 
presence as the name of a worthy 
motive to exertion of any kind, would 
have roused him to rage and provoked 
his most scathing scorn. He had no 
patience for “that last infirmity. of 
noble mind,” and would have regarded 
even such a designation for the feeling 
as much too honourable. Yet, as we 
have seen, he had not escaped the 
malady himself. Call the ambition 
after fame by the homeliest name of 
sarcasm you please, call it the measles 
of budding genius, and the fact, on 
the evidence of Carlyle’s own confes- 
sion, is that the attack in his case had 
been even more severe than it had 
been in the case of Burns, much more 
severe than we know it to have been 
in the case of Scott, and quite as severe 
as the records tell it to have been in 
the case of young Chalmers. The con- 
dition of his mind, in his nineteenth 
year, with all his moodiness, all his 
self-despondency, was that of settled 
literary ambition, an appetency after 
literary distinction all but enormous. 
That this rested on honest conscious 
ness of his own extraordinary powers, 
and was accompanied by a resolve, as 
deep as was ever in any young man’s 
heart, that the fame for which he 
craved should be won, if won at all, 
only by noble and manly methods and 
the hardest and most earnest work, 
there is no room for doubt. There we 
see him standing, an unknown youth, 
teeth clenched and face determined, 
fronting the world, and anticipating 
his own future in it, with something 
of that feeling which, call it what we 
may, and smile at it as every one may 
in the retrospect, has probably, by 
God’s own ordinance, filled every great 


and honest heart at the outset of a 
great career :— 

“Lay the vain impostors low! 
Blockheads fall in every foe ! 
Splendour comes with every blow ! 

Let me do or die.” 

Meanwhile the near future was not 
very inspiring. Hardly by any wish 
of his own, but in deference to the 
fond hopes of his father and mother, 
and to those social necessities which 
made the clerical career the only natu- 
ral and possible one in those days for 
an educated Scottish youth from the 
humbler ranks, Carlyle had proceeded 
to qualify himself for the ministry, 
Not, however, for the ministry in that 
Nonconforming communion, called the 
Burgher Seceders, to which his parents 
belonged, but, apparently with no ob- 
jection on their part, in the Estab- 
lished or National Scottish Church.' 
Now, the regular qualification for the 
ministry of the Scottish Church in 
those days, after a student had passed 
his Arts course in the University, con- 
sisted in further attendance for four 
winter-sessions in the Divinity Hall of 
one of the Universities, for instruction 
in Theology, Hebrew, and Church His- 
tory, and for the delivery of so many 
trial-discourses, one in Latin and the 
rest in English, at appointed intervals. 
But, to accommodate students whose 


1 The first secession from the National 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, as estab- 
lished at the Revolution, was in 1733, when 
differences on account of matters of adminis- 
tration, rather than any difference of theo- 
logical doctrine, led to the foundation by 
Ebenezer Erskine of the dissenting communion 
called The Associate Presbytery or Secession 
Church. In 1747 this communion split 
itself, on the qnestion of the obligation of the 
members to take a certain civil oath, called 
The Burgher’s Oath, into two portions, calling 
themselves respectively the Associate or Bur- 
gher Synod and the General Associate or Anti- 
Burgher Synod. The former in 1799 sent off 
a detachment from itself called the Original 
Burgher Synod or Old Light Burghers, the 
main body remaining as the Associate Burgher 
Synod ; and it was to the second that Carlyle’s 
parents belonged, their pastor in Ecclefechan 
being that Rev. Mr. Johnston to whose 
memory Carlyle has paid such a tribute of 
respect, and whose grave is now to be seen in 
Ecclefechan churchyard, near Carlyle’s own. 
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means made it difficult for them to 
reside in town during four consecutive 
winters, there was a device of “ partial 
sessions,” by which a certain smail 
amount of personal appearance in the 
Divinity Hall, if protracted over six 
sessions, and duly signalised by de- 
livery of the required discourses, was 
accepted as sufficient. By the former 
plan, Carlyle, entering the Divinity 
Hall in Edinburgh in the session 
1813-14, immediately after his last 
session in Arts, would have been a 
qualified probationer or preacher in 
the Scottish Church, and eligible for 
a fixed parochial charge, in 1817, i.e. 
in his twenty-second year. The other 
plan, however, permitting him to find 
some occupation out of Edinburgh, if 
it could be had, and so to spare his 
parents further expense in his educa- 
tion, was altogether the more con- 
venient. His connexion with Edin- 
burgh was not yet over; but it was 
to be continued only in the form of 
such occasional visits through six 
years as might enable him to pass as 
“licentiate” or “probationer” in 
1819, «i.e. in his twenty-fourth year. 
That, however he may have reconciled 
it to his ambition or his conscience, 
was his immediate worldly outlook. 
Divinity students did not need 
to register in the general Matricu- 
lation Book of the University, as 
the Arts, Medicine, and Law students 
did ; and so we have not that means 
of tracing Carlyle’s connexion with 
our University during his Divinity 
course. Another Thomas Carlyle, in- 
deed, is found in the matriculation 
lists and in the Art classes, just after 
our Carlyle has left those classes ; 
but he is a Thomas Carlyle from Gal- 
loway, and is probably the person to 
whom Carlyle refers angrily as his 
troublesome double-goer, about whom 
and himself mistakes were constantly 
occurring, from this early period in 
the lives of both, on even to the time 
when this Thomas Carlyle was an 
“Angel” in the Irvingite Church 
and an author of books, and took 
the precaution of distinguishing him- 
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self always on his title-pages as 
“Thomas Carlyle, Advocate.” It is in 
the special Divinity Hall Registers 
that we should look now for our 
Carlyle. Unfortunately, these Regis- 
ters are defective. I have not found 
a list of the Divinity Hall students 
for 1813-14, though I believe it must 
have been in that session that Carlyle 
entered himself in the books of Dr. 
William Ritchie, the chief Divinity 
Professor, as going on nominally for 
the Divinity course, if not attending 
lectures. The only sessions in which 
I do find his name registered are those 
of 1814-15 and 1817-18, both times .as 
“Thomas Carlyle, Hoddam,” and both 
times as one of 183 students then 
attending the Divinity Hall. Whether 
this means that his attendance in these 
two sessions amounted to something 
more distinct and real than in those 
in which his name is not found, I can- 
not determine, though I should like to 
do so. It would be a pleasure to me 
to know to what real extent Carlyle 
attended the lectures of Dr. Ritchie in 
Divinity and of Dr. Hugh Meiklejohn 
in Church History ; and it would be 
a peculiar pleasure to me to know 
whether he ever sat in the Hebrew 
class-room and was called up to read 
his Hebrew Bible by Dr. Alexander 
Brunton. For I had the fortune to sit 
under this Rabbi Brunton myself in 
the same Hebrew class about thirty 
years afterwards, when he was a very 
old gentleman, a wonder of antique 
clerical neatness in his dress, and with 
a great bald head, and large, pink, 
bland face, which it did you good to 
look at. That was all the good you 
got ; for, though he professed to teach 
Hebrew in two sessions, with the 
elements of Chaldee and Syriac, and, 
I think, Arabic in addition, the amount 
of linguistic instruction he gave, or 
was capable of giving, was as if you 
had boiled ten chapters of the Hebrew 
Bible in the same kettle with three or 
four leaves of Hebrew and Chaldee 
grammar, and drunk the concoction 
in two hundred doses. Carlyle on 
Rabbi Brunton’s benches would have 
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been a picture to me worth a thou- 
sand ; and I wish now I had asked him 
whether he did attend the Hebrew 
class. Once I spoke to him of Brun- 
ton’s predecessor in the Hebrew chair, 
Dr. Alexander Murray, a real linguist, 
and one of the finest minds of his 
time in Scotland, as any one may 
see who will read his letters pub- 
lished in that most delicious of recent 
books of literary anecdote, Archibald 
Constable and his Literary Correspond- 
ents, by the late Thomas Constable. 
This fine scholar and thinker had died 
in 1813, after having held the Hebrew 
chair only one year; and Brunton, 
who had been a rival candidate with 
him, had stepped into his place, That 
had been in the last year of Carlyle’s 
Arts course, and he retained no more 
than a vague recollection of Murray’s 
figure as seen about the College. 

What makes it all the likelier that 
Carlyle did begin his Divinity course 
in 1813-14, and did give some attend- 
ance in the Divinity Hall that session, 
is that he informs us, in his Reminis- 
cences, that he was in Edinburgh in 
May 1814, and was among the audience 
in the General Assembly of the Kirk 
forthat year, when he heard Jeffrey 
plead and Drs. Hill and Inglis, and 
also Dr. Chalmers, speak. The annual 
meeting of the General Assembly in 
May was a great affair; and it would 
have been the most natural thing in 
the world for a young student of 
Divinity, fresh from his first session 
at the Hall, to be in the gallery of 
the Assembly, to see the physio- 
gnomies of the leaders, Moderate 
or Evangelical, and to hear the 
debates. If he had resided in Edin- 
burgh through the preceding session 
1813-14, the probability is that he 
had some teaching engagements which 
helped to pay the expenses of his 
residence, We do not, however, hear 
definitely of any such teaching em- 
ployment in Edinburgh in 1813-14, 
but only that, later in 1814, he 
applied for the vacant mathematical 
mastership in his own school of Annan, 
won the post by competition in 


Dumfries, and settled in Annan to 
perform the duties. 

The Annan mathematical master- 
ship lasted about two years, or from 
the autumn of 1814 to the autumn 
of 1816, bringing Carlyle from his 
nineteenth year to his twenty-first. 
His receipts were between 60/. and 
70/. a year; and he boarded in the 
house of Mr. Glen, the Burgher min- 
ister of Annan, where he read pro- 
digiously at nights in all sorts of 
books, latterly sitting up till three 
in the morning over Newton's Prin- 
cipia. But, though the Glens were 
pleasant, kind people, and he was 
not far from his father’s house, and 
had two or three good friends in 
the neighbourhood,—one of them the 
Rev. Henry Duncan of Ruthwell, a 
man of many accomplishments, and 
the real founder of savings banks,— 
he found himself, on the whole, 
‘lonesome, uncomfortable, and out 
of place.” His character among the 
Annan people was that of “ morose 
dissociableness,” and he detested his 
school-work. The two visits which 
he paid to Edinburgh in the course 
of the two years were bright inter- 
ruptions in his dull routine. The 
first was about the Christmas of 
1814, only a few months after he 
had gone to Annan. His purpose 
was to read the first of his trial- 
discourses in the Divinity Hall, that 
being, as we have supposed, his second 
session in Divinity, and one of the 
two sessions in which, as we have 
seen, his name occurs in the Divinity 
Hall lists. The discourse was an 
English sermon on the text (Psalm 
exix. 67): “ Before I was afflicted I 
went astray ; but now have I kept Thy 
Word.” It was, he says, “a very 
weak, flowery, and sentimental piece,” 
—which we may believe if we like. 
The second visit was in the Christmas- 
time of 1815, for the delivery of his 
second discourse, a Latin exegesis on 
the question, “ Nwm detur religio natu- 
ralis?”’ (“Is a natural religion pos- 
sible?’’) This too, he supposes, was 
“weak enough,” though the writing 
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of the Latin had given him some 
satisfaction, and there had been some 
momentary pleasure in “the bits of 
compliments and flimsy approbation 
from comrades and professors’”’ which 
greeted this performance, as indeed had 
been the case with the previous year’s 
sermon. But this visit of the Christmas 
of 1815 was memorable to him for 
something more than the delivery of his 
exegesis. That trouble off his mind, 
he was taking a holiday week, looking 
up old Edinburgh acquaintances ; and 
it was one night, when he was in 
Rose Street, sitting rather silently in 
the rooms of a certain Waugh, a dis- 
tant cousin of his own, and his prede- 
cessor in the Annan mastership, that 
the door opened, and there stepped 
in Edward Irving, accompanied by 
an Edinburgh mathematical teacher 
named Nichol. Carlyle had once 
seen Irving casually long before, 
when he was a boy at Annan School, 
and Irving had made a call there as 
a former boy of the same school, home 
from the University with prizes and 
honours ; he had heard much of Irving 
since, — especially of his continued 
University triumphs and his brilliant 
success in schoolmastering, first in the 
new academy he had set up in Had- 
dington, and more recently in a 
similar academy at Kirkcaldy; but 
this was their first real meeting. It 
was, as Carlyle tells us, by no means 
promising. Irving, in a somewhat 
grandiose way, asked Carlyle this and 
that about Annan, and what was going 
on there. Carlyle, irritated a little 
by his air of superiority, answered 
more and more succinctly, till at last, 
to such questions as, “ Has Mrs. 
got a baby? Is it son or daughter?” 
his answers were merely that he did 
not know. “You seem to know no- 
thing,” said Irving, after one or two 
rebuffs of the kind ; “ to which,” says 
Carlyle, “I, with prompt emphasis, 
somewhat provoked, replied, ‘Sir, by 
what right do you try my knowledge 
in this way? Are you the grand 
inquisitor, or have you authority to 
question people and cross-question at 





discretion? I have had no interest 
to inform myself about the births in 
Annan, and care not if the process of 
birth and generation there should 
cease and determine altogether.’” 
There might be worse subjects for a 
painter than this first meeting between 
Irving and Carlyle. The very room 
in Rose Street, I suppose, still exists, 
and there would be little difficulty in 
imagining the group. On one side, 
staggering from the blow he has just 
received, we see the Herculean Irving, 
three-and-twenty years of age, with 
coal-black hair, and handsome and 
jovial visage, despite his glaring 
squint ; seated on the other side we 
see the thinner and more bilious 
figure of the stripling Carlyle, just 
after he has delivered the blow; and 
Waugh and Nichol are looking on 
and laughing.’ 

The next meeting of Carlyle and 


1 This is not the first passage at arms on 
record between a Carlyle and an Irving. As 
far back as the sixteenth century, when 
Irvings and Carlyles were even more numerous 
on the West Border than they are at present, 
and are heard of, with Maxwells, Bells, John- 
stons, and other clans, as keeping those parts 
in continual turmoil with their feuds, raids, 
and depredations, it would happen sometimes 
that a Carlyle jostled with an Irving. Thus, 
in the Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
under date Aug. 28, 1578, we have the state- 
ment from an Alexander Carlyle that there had 
been a controversy ‘ betwix him and Johnne 
Irvin, callit the Windie Duke.” What the con- 
troversy was does not appear ; but both parties 
had been apprehended by Lord Maxwell, then 
Warden of the West Marches, and lodged 
in the ‘‘ pledge-chalmer,” or prison, of Dum- 
fries ; and Carlyle’s complaint is that, while 
the said John Irving had been released on 
bail, no such favour has been shown to him, 
but he has been kept in irons for twenty-two 
weeks. This Alexander Carlyle seems to be 
the same person as a ‘‘ Red Alexander Carlyle 
of Eglisfechan” heard of afterwards in the 
same Record, under date Feb. 22, 1581-2, as 
concerned in ‘* some attemptatis and 
slauchter” committed in the West March, 
and of which the Privy Council are taking 
cognisance. On this occasion he is not in 
controversy with an Irving. but has ‘* Edward 
Irving of Boneschaw,” and his son ‘* Cristie 
Irving of the Coif,” among his fellow-culprits. 
Notices of the Dumfriesshire Carlyles and 
Irvings, separately or in company, are fre- 
= in the Register through the reign of 
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Irving was in Annan about six months 
afterwards. In the interval the Kirk- 
caldy people, many of whom were dis- 
satisfied with Irving’s conduct in the 
new academy there, and especially 
with the severity of his discipline 
among the young ones, had resolved 
on resuscitating their regular or 
Burgh School; and, on the recom- 
mendation of Professors Leslie and 
Christison, Carlyle had been offered 
the mastership of that school. If 
Carlyle accepted and went to Kirk- 
caldy, it would thus be as Irving’s 
rival. The meeting, therefore, might 
have been awkward but for Irving’s 
magnanimity. He invited Carlyle 
cordially to be his guest in the pre- 
liminary visit he meditated to Kirk- 
caldy for the purpose of inquiry ; said 
that his books were at Carlyle’s ser- 
vice, that two Annandale men must 
not be strangers in Fifeshire, &c. Ac- 
cordingly, when Carlyle did accept the 
appointment, and transfer himself 
from Annan to Kirkcaldy in the 
autumn of 1816, the two became in- 
separable. They were the David and 
Jonathan of Kirkcaldy town; and one 
of the pleasantest parts of Carlyle’s 
Reminiscences is his description of 
those Kirkcaldy days, from 1816 .to 
the end of 1818, when he and Irving 
were constantly together, walking on 
the Kirkcaldy sands, or making 
Saturday excursions to Fifeshire places 
round about, or boating expeditions 
on the Firth, or longer rambles in holi- 
day time to the Lochlomond country 
and the West, or to their native Dum- 
friesshire by Moffat and the Yarrow. 
Irving was by this time a licensed 
preacher in the Scottish Church ; and 
Carlyle attended him in his occasional 
preachings in Kirkcaldy or the neigh- 
bourhood, or accompanied him to hear 
other preachers,—once, for example, 
to Dunfermline to hear Dr. Chalmers. 
This was the time too of those inci- 
dents of more private mark in the 
lives of the two young men,—Irving’s 
intimacy with the Martins of Kirk- 
caldy Manse, and his engagement to 
a daughter of that family, though his 



























































heart was with the Jane Welsh who 
had been his pupil at Haddington ; and 
Carlyle’s frustrated first love for Mar- 
garet Gordon, the “ Blumine” of his 
Sartor Resartus, then an orphan girl, 
residing in Kirkcaldy with her 
widowed Aberdeenshire aunt. Though 
it is with the Edinburgh connexions 
of Carlyle during his two years at 
Kirkcaldy that we are concerned here, 
I cannot refrain from the episode of 
Margaret Gordon. 

This girl, interesting long ago to 
all inquirers into Carlyle’s biography 
as the nameless original of his “ Blu- 
mine,” has become even more interest- 
ing since the revelation of her name 
and the description of her by Carlyle 
himself in his Reminiscences. Even 
this description, however, falls far short 
of the impression made by that frag- 
ment of her own farewell letter to 
Carlyle which Mr. Froude has pub- 
lished in his Nineteenth Century article 
on Carlyle’s Early Life. Nothing 
finer or nobler than that letter has 
come to light, or ever can come to 
light, in all Carlyle’s correspond- 
ence :— 


“And now, my dear friend, a long,” long 
adien! One advice; and, as a parting one, 
consider, value it. Cultivate the milder dis- 
pesitions of your heart. Subdue the more 
extravagant visions of the brain. In time 
your abilities must be known. Among your 
acquaintance they are already beheld with 
wonder and delight. By those whose opinion 
will be valuable they hereafter will be ap- 
preciated. Genius will render you great. May 
virtue render you beloved! Remove the 
awful distance between you and ordinary men 
by kind and gentle manners. Deal gently 
with their inferiority, and be convinced they 
will respect you as much, and like yon more. 
Why conceal the real goodness that flows in 
your heart?. . . Again adieu! Pardon the 
freedom I have used ; and, when you think 
of me, be it as of a kind sister, to whom your 
happiness will always yield delight, and your 
griefs sorrow. . . I give you not my address, 
because I dare not promise to see you.” 


Valuable as an additional attestation 
of the enormous impression made by 
Carlyle upon all who came near him 
even at this early date, and of the 
prodigious expectations entertained 
of his future career, these words reveal 























































also such a character in the writer 
herself as almost to compel the dream 
of what might have happened if she had 
become his wife. That it was a real 
love on both sides is evident. ‘The 
obstacle was partly in circumstances. 
In the opinion of her aunt and 
guardian, and of others, Margaret 
Gordon, who, though the daughter of 
a poor colonial, and left with little or 
nothing, was one of the aristocratic 
family of the Aberdeenshire Gordons, 
could not marry a Kirkcaldy school- 
master. Perhaps some dread on her 
own part, arising from those percep- 
tions of the harder side cf his 
character which she communicated to 
himself so tenderly and frankly, may 
have aided in the separation.—Her 
subsequent history is known, and could 
be told with abundant detail by per- 
sons still living. She became the wife 
of Alexander Bannerman of Aberdeen, 
a man of note in the commerce of that 
city, and of a family of old standing 
and of landed estates in the shire. 
There were traditions of him in his 
youth as “Sandy Bannerman,” one of 
the wild Maule of Panmure and Duke 
of Gordon set, who filled the north with 
their jocose pranks; but my own re- 
collection of him in his more mature 
days is of the staid and highiy respect- 
able Alexander Bannerman, latterly Sir 
Alexander Bannerman, who was long 
the Whig M.P. for Aberdeen, and in 
that capacity was very attentive to the 
interests of the city, and very kind to 
old pensioners and the like who had any 
grievances or claims on the Govern- 
ment. The Whigs promoted him at 
last to the Governorship of a colony ; 
and I think he died in that post. I 
might have seen “ Blumine” over and 
over again when she was Lady Ban- 
nerman, if only in a carriage when she 
drove through the streets of Aberdeen 
to grace one of her husband’s elections; 
but I have no recollection of her.—To 
my surprise, Carlyle did not seem indis- 
posed to talk of the “ Blumine’”’ episode 
in his life. He once sketched the 
story to me, not naming names very 
distinctly (though I then knew for 
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myself that “Blumine” had become 
Lady Bannerman), but dwelling on 
various particulars, and especially on 
those casual meetings with his first 
love in her married state in or near 
Hyde Park, about 1840, which he has 
described in his Reminiscences. He used 
to make inquiries from others, I chance 
to know, about the Aberdeenshire 
Bannermans. Though he talked prettily 
and tenderly on the subject, the im- 
pression was that the whole thing had 
become “ objective” to him, a mere 
picture of the past. But fifty years 
had then elapsed since those Kirkcaldy 
days when Margaret Gordon and he 
had used to meet. 

Among Carlyle’s Edinburgh con- 
nexions in those Kirkcaldy days, one 
comes to us in a book form. It was 
in 1817 that Professor Leslie, not yet 
Sir John Leslie, brought out the third 
edition of his Hlements of Geometry and 
Plane Trigonometry, being an improve- 
ment and enlargement of the two pre- 
vious editions of 1809 and 1811. The 
geometrical portion of the volume con- 
sists of six books, intended to super- 
sede the traditional first six books of 
Euclid, and containing many proposi- 
tions not to be found there. The 
seventeenth proposition of the sixth 
book is the problem “7o divide a 
straight line, whether internally or ex- 
ternally, so that the rectangle under its 
segments shall be equivalent to a given 
rectangle.” The svlution, with dia- 
grams, occupies a page, and there is 
an additional page of “scholium,” 
pointing out in what circumstances the 
problem is impossible, and calling. at- 
tention to the value of the proposition 
in the construction of quadratic equa- 
tions. So much for the text of the 
proposition at pp. 176-177 ; but when 
we turn to the “ Notes and Illustra- 
tions” appended to the volume, we 
find, at p. 340, this note by Leslie : 

“The solution of this important problem 
now inserted in the text was suggested to 
me hy Mr. Thomas Carlvle, an ingenious young 
mathematician, formerly my pupil. But I 
here subjoin likewise the original construction 
given by Pappus, vhich, though rather more 
complex, has yet some peculiar advantages.” 
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Leslie then proceeds to give the solu- 
tion of Pappus, in about two pages, 
and to add about three pages of further 
remarks on the application of the pro- 
blem to the construction of quadratics. 
The mention of Carlyle by Leslie in 
this volume of 1817 is, I believe, the 
first mention of Carlyle by name in 
print ; and it was no small compli- 
ment to prefer, for text purposes, 
young Carlyle’s solution of an im- 
portant problem to the old one that 
had come down from the famous 
Greek geometrician. Evidently Car- 
lyle’s mathematical reputation was 
still kept up about the Edinburgh 
University, and Leslie was anxious 
to do his favourite pupil a good turn. 

More personal were the connexions 
with Edinburgh which Carlyle still 
kept up by visits from Kirkcaldy, 
either by himself or with Irving. As 
it was not much to cross the Firth 
on a Saturday or occasional holiday, 
such visits were pretty frequent. Car- 
lyle notes them and the meetings and 
little convivialities which he and Irving 
had in the course of them with nonde- 
script and clerical Edinburgh acquaint- 
ances, chiefly Irving’s, here and there 
in Edinburgh houses and lodgings. 
Nothing of consequence came of these 
convivialities, passed mostly, he says, 
in “ gossip and more or less ingenious 
giggle,” and serving only to make 
Irving and him feel that, though 
living in Kirkcaldy, they had the 
brighter Edinburgh element close at 
hand. One Edinburgh visit from 
Kirkcaldy deserves particular re- 
cord :—‘“On one of these visits,” he 
says, “my last feeble tatter of con- 
“nexion with Divinity Hall affairs or 
“clerical outlooks was allowed to snap 
“ itself and fall definitely to the ground. 


“Old Dr. Ritchie ‘not at home’ 
“when I called to enter myself. 
“*Good!’ answered I; ‘let the omen 
“<*be fulfilled.’” In other words, he 
never went back to Dr. Ritchie, and 
ceased to be a Divinity student. Such 
is the account in the Reminiscences, 
confirmed by a private note in Car- 
lyle’s hand, published in Mr. Froude’s 
article: —“The theological course, 
“which could be prosecuted or kept 
“ open by appearing annually, putting 
“down your name, but with some trifl- 
“ ing fee, in the register, and then going 
“ your way, was,” he says, “ after per- 
“haps two years of this languid form, 
“allowed to close itself for good. I 
“ remember yet being on the street in 
“ Argyll Square, Edinburgh, probably 
“in 1817, and come over from Kirk- 
“caldy with some intent, the languid- 
“est possible, still to put down my 
“name and fee. The official person, 
“when I rang, was not at home, 
“and my instant feeling was, ‘ Very 
“* good, then, very good ; let this be finis 
“*in the matter. And it really was.” 
This is precise enough, but perhaps 
with a slight mistake in the dating. 
The name, “Thomas Carlyle, Hod- 
dam,” as we have seen, does stand 
in the register of the Edinburgh Di- 
vinity Hall students for the session 
1817-18, its only previous appearance 
in the preserved lists being in 1814-15, 
though it is likely he had begun his 
Divinity course in 1813-14. It must, 
therefore, have been after 1817 that he 
made the above-mentioned call on 
Dr. Ritchie in Argyll Square. The 
probability is that it was late in 1818, 
in anticipation of the coming session 
of 1818-19, 


Davip Masson. 





